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Introduction 


HE PURPOSE of this issue is to define and comment on some specific achieve- 

ments and problems of college and university libraries in Illinois. The 
development of guides for appropriate courses of action will be left to ad- 
ministrators, librarians, trustees, friends of the library groups, students, and 
citizens interested in and concerned about library service and the develop- 
ment of library collections. 

Illinois is richly endowed with a variety of colleges and universities— 
one-sixth of the nation’s total—that offer higher education to approximately 
188,647 full-time students. Part-time students, if included, would no doubt 
raise this figure to more than 250,000. Private institutions have played a 
dominant role in higher education in past years. Today public institutions 
are becoming the major supporters of higher education throughout the 
country. 

Illinois has a total of 114 institutions of higher education. This number 
includes several institutions and professional organizations of doubtful re- 
latonship to colleges and universities. A listing of the 114 institutions is 
located at the end of this special section (see pages 680-681). 

The state’s eighty-six private institutions may be divided into three 
groups by type of control. The thirty-four Protestant schools include 
thirteen affiliated with and twenty-one controlled by denominational churches. 
Eighteen institutions are Roman Catholic, and thirty-five have a nondenomi- 
national status. Public institutions number twenty-eight—six are state con- 
trolled, seven municipal, and fifteen locally supported and controlled. The 
state of Illinois has a higher percentage of private institutions, 68, than the 
United States, 64.7. 

A trend of increased enrollment in Illinois is shown by the Higher Edu- 
cation Commission in its 1957 Report. Actual enrollments for 1950-55 are 
given and estimates made for 1956 to 1977. The actual enrollment for 1960 
exceeded the estimate by more than 74,000. Increased emphasis on higher 
education and greatly enlarged elementary and high school enrollments in- 
dicate colleges and universities are entering an era of more demand than 
supply. Library facilities cannot readily be expanded to accommodate im- 
mediate increases in student enrollments. 

If students are to receive adequate library service in Illinois, appropria- 
tions for library expenditures must be increased significantly. The support 
of higher education is analyzed in this issue by the guest editor. 

Private institutions that may choose to limit their enrollments are fac- 
ing the problem of demands for facilities by students not enrolled in their 
institutions. This is particularly true of metropolitan Chicago and Cook 
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County. Library collections and services at Northwestern Ur.iversity and 
the University of Chicago are exceedingly attractive to students without 
adequate library service or students from institutions that are closed during 
the evening and on weekends. Mr. George Bailey discusses this involved 
phenomenon of demands on library facilities from external sources. 

Following their traditional pattern of resistance to change, colleges and 
universities are only now beginning to recognize the value of and adapt their 
curriculum to accommodate audio-visual aids. The experience of elementary 
schools, the leaders in this development, and secondary schools have found 
that the utilization of audio-visual aids calls for an expanded library pro- 
gram or a separate audio-visual department. The later method is expensive 
and necessitates some duplication of materials and equipment. Mr. Richard 
Walker and Dr. Mary Lee Bundy assess the use of nonbook materials and 
equipment in college and university libraries in Illinois. Their analysis 
of current practices is a valuable contribution to the literature. 

New media of communication renews the demands for library cooper- 
ation. Some librarians urge the development of a planned library system for 
cities, states, and the United States. Others stress the need for each insti- 
tution’s library to care for its own clientele. Mr. Ferris Randall in his article 
gives a realistic appraisal of the cooperation that exists or has existed in 
Illinois. 

Cooperative efforts between a university and its community are seldom 
worthy of publication. However, the close support of public library de- 
velopment in the southern section of the state is a unique adventure in a 
university library’s cooperation with its community. Dr. Ralph McCoy pre- 
sents the cooperative efforts of the Southern Illinois University Library staff 
with the University’s Community Development Department and the com- 
munities of southern Illinois. Southern Illinois University’s library director 
also illustrates the chain reaction possible in library cooperation. 

Dr. David Henry, President, University of Illinois, gives his views of the 
problems libraries face and emphasizes the central role of the library pro- 
gram in the education of college students. 

Past achievements of college and university libraries in Illinois are 
monumental. The challenge of the present is placing unprecedented de- 
mands on libraries. To continue their role as an example of excellence in 
library service, the institutions of higher education in the state of Illinois 
must seek a goal of excellence in their individual library programs and strive 
toward a state-wide system of cooperative library service. 


PEARCE S. GROVE, Guest Editor 














The Library—A Top Concern in 
Contemporary Educational Planning 


DAVID D. HENRY 


President, University of Illinois 


N CONSIDERING the issues and trends 

affecting the future of college and 
university libraries, three sets of 
problems may be identified. 

First are those which are peculiar 
to the library,—related to, for ex- 
ample, the more effective manage- 
ment of book storage, the facilita- 
tion and extension of book use, the 
improvement of interlibrary coopera- 
tion, the encouragement of creative 
reading and effective studying, the 
enlargement of service to faculty and 
students, the enhancement of effective 
staff recruitment and training, and 
the formulation of policies and pro- 
cedures which make for sound choices 
in acquisitions and wise priorities 
among functions and activities. 

Then, the library is confronted 
with those problems which must be 
faced by all departments of the in- 
stitution: how to compete success- 
fully for staff; how to use space 
more effectively; the need to scruti- 
nize every procedure with a view to 
economy and efficiency; and the 
question of how to help enlarge the 
resources for the entire institution 
so that they will be adequate for 
over-all institutional excellence and 
sound growth. 

Finally, the library, as an insti- 
tution-wide agency, has the oppor- 


tunity to interpret both to faculty 
and public the importance of the 
physical facility in quality perform- 
ance in education. 

It has been fashionable in some 
educational circles to depreciate the 
importance of the physical means to 
education. Some assume that better 
teaching was done by Mark Hopkins 
on one end of a log than in a build- 
ing. What Mark Hopkins would 
have done with a hundred students 
in a day, the critic does not say. 

More than ever before, facilities 
are a factor in achieving excellence— 
facilities to enable the faculty to do 
their work, facilities to enable the 
students to be taught properly. In 
the complex teaching and investiga- 
tion of today, the faculty must have 
tools adequate for the job. A college 
is primarily its people, but they are 
people who work with words and 
books and equipment. Their work 
can be first-rate only when they have 
the means with which to do work of 
quality. 

The library as the core facility in 
university life—in teaching, research, 
and individual learning—and as the 
symbol of all the values associated 
with a community of learning and 
the scholarly way, everywhere has 
platitudinous support. However, 
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these appraisals are not always 
matched in the physical plant re- 
sources of an institution or reflected 
in the operating budget. 

Every university has the obligation 
to make a realistic reassessment of 
how most effectively to relate the 
library to continuing improvement in 
teaching, research, and service. 

For example, all institutions will 
undoubtedly give increased attention 
to broadening the responsibilities of 
the student for independent study 
and to expanding the opportunities 
for individual learning, both to en- 
hance academic achievement and to 
instill habits which will carry over 
into a lifetime of learning. In this 
newly emphasized task of the college 
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and university, the library inevitably 
has special importance and special 
responsibility for creative and imag- 
inative contributions to the instruc- 
tional process. 

The requirements for first-rate li- 
brary service will be given top con- 
sideration in the planning of the in- 
stitution which seeks quality per- 
formance. All the old observations 
about the central place of the library 
in the institution of excellence are 
still applicable, but they are rein- 
forced in contemporary educational 
planning as institutions face unprece- 
dented enrollments, unprecedented 
expansion of knowledge, and un- 
precedented demands for expanded 
service. 

















The Development of College and 


University Libraries in Illinois 


ROBERT B. DOWNS 


Dean of Library Administration 
University of Illinois 


[HE STATE of Illinois is exception- 

ally rich in library resources. 
Within its borders are three multi- 
million volume university libraries, 
ranking near the top among the re- 
search libraries of the country: 
Northwestern University, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the Universi- 
ty of Illinois. These three alone have 
total resources in excess of seven 
million volumes. Another institution 
coming up fast, as they say at the 
race tracks, is Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, at Carbondale and Edwards- 
ville, already possessing a half- 
million volumes. 

A quick tabulation of the seventy- 
seven Illinois college and university 
libraries, ranging from junior colleges 
to universities, reporting to the 
United States Office of Education, 
shows total holdings of about 11,- 
650,000 volumes, and the collections 
are growing at an annual rate of 
400,000 volumes. Those figures are 
perhaps less impressive if we note 
that all except 2,000,000 of the 11,- 
650,000 volumes are concentrated in 
seventeen institutions, or to focus 
the matter a little more sharply, the 
four universities mentioned hold ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the total. 

In addition to the great university 
library collections in the state, IIli- 
nois is fortunate in possessing other 


scholarly libraries of notable signifi- 
cance. The John Crerar Library for 
science and technology, and the New- 
berry Library for the humanities and 
social sciences are, of course, among 
the world’s leading libraries in their 
fields. We should also not forget 
that Illinois is the home of the Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center, of which 
most of the large university libraries 
in an eleven-state region are mem- 
bers, and which in the short space 
of ten years has assembled outstand- 
ing collections, estimated around 1,- 
000,000 volumes, in a number of 
highly specialized areas. This is a 
resource that can be drawn upon by 
all scholars and students, and is not 
limited to use by the twenty partici- 
pating institutions. 

Any detailed listing would also 
mention the resources available in 
the state’s many special libraries, 
especially in Chicago, the [Illinois 
State Historical Library, the Illinois 
State Library, and the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, fourth in size among the 
nation’s public libraries. 

According to a summary made 
several years ago, Illinois stands 
sixth in the United States in total 
number of volumes held, and that 
is probably still our relative status. 
Though this ranking places us near 
the summit, we may well ask our- 
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selves whether it is good enough, 
and why a wealthy state like Illinois 
should fall below, for example, Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, and Ohio. 
But my specific topic is college 
and university library development, 
and here, as a famous statesman 
once remarked, it is a condition and 
not a theory that confronts us. A 
basic factor in the situation, affect- 
ing the whole world of higher educa- 
tion, is the mounting tide of student 
enrollment threatening to swamp the 
colleges and universities of the 
country. The growth in recent years 
has been almost geometrical. In the 
past decade, the enrollment in insti- 
tutions of higher education has virtu- 
ally doubled, and will continue its 
steep ascent as far into the future 
as can now be foreseen. The greatest 
pressure, naturally, is being felt by 
the state and other publicly sup- 
ported colleges and universities, since 
they lack the freedom possessed by 
the private institutions to limit en- 
rollment and to close their doors. 
Even the latter, however, can hardly 
remain unaware of the problem, and 
they, too, will feel called upon to 
expand their facilities in order to 
carry a fair share of the load. 
Along with the swelling tide of 
student enrollment, faculties and 
staffs have doubled or tripled in 
many institutions. In response to 
changing curricula and developing 
needs, new departments have been 
created and old ones radically reor- 
ganized, all requiring additional li- 
brary facilities. An allied problem 
is that the rate of book and periodi- 
cal publishing has been rising sharp- 
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ly; also, libraries are concerned in- 
creasingly with types of material 
only recently developed. No longer 
is the printed page the only form of 
recorded knowledge. To it is added, 
for example, magnetic tape, punched 
cards, film, and the memory of com- 
puters. 

Confronted by expanding demands, 
college and university libraries have 
been caught in an upward spiral of 
inflationary costs. Salaries, wages, 
books, periodical subscriptions, bind- 
ing, equipment, and supplies have 
risen steadily since the end of World 
War II. An acute shortage of pro- 
fessional librarians throughout the 
country has made it extremely diffi- 
cult to add to, or even to maintain, 
existing library staffs. Pre-war li- 
brary buildings are quite inadequate 
in their provision of space for new 
types of library service or to accom- 
modate the increasing number of 
students, faculty, and staff members. 
More alarming, most of the post-war 
buildings are rapidly being outgrown. 

These are some of the dilemmas 
facing Illinois college and university 
librarians, as well as those in other 
states, during this critical period, 
problems that will require maximum 
efforts and master minds to resolve— 
not to mention the kind of generous 
financial support which Pearce Grove 
is discussing.* 

As a point of departure for fur- 
ther progress, and to judge how well 
prepared he is to meet the emergency 
demands on his library facilities and 
resources, every college librarian 
needs to analyze his local situation 


*See pages 639-652, this issue. 
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How does his library rate in relation 
to others similar in size and program, 
or when examined in the perspec- 
tive of accepted standards? For this 
purpose, junior and senior college li- 
braries, as distinct from university 
libraries, have excellent ready-made 
guidelines at hand. I refer to 
the ACRL “Standards for College 
Libraries” and “Standards for Junior 
College Libraries,” issued in 1959 and 
1960. 

Assessing the quality of a college 
library is a complex undertaking, and 
some of the important factors are 
intangible. Nevertheless, the ACRL 
Committee on Standards has pro- 
vided, in these two statements, use- 
ful and valid criteria for measuring 
the effectiveness of library service. 
Specifically, principles are established 
for financial support, the staff, the 
nature of the library collections, the 
building, and similar matters. The 
Committee has carefully avoided set- 
ting up fixed, rigid standards, recog- 
nizing the pitfall into which a num- 
ber of accrediting associations have 
fallen in the past. On the contrary, 
it is emphasized that the “standards 
should be interpreted by college li- 
brarians and their authorities in a 
spirit that will enable the college li- 
braries of the nation not only to 
maintain but to strengthen their po- 
sition .... in an era of momentous 
change.” 

This philosophy also characterizes 
a statement by the North Central 
Association, in its Guide for the Eval- 
uation of Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation: 


Book holdings should be examined with 
a view to the nature of the curriculum 
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of the institution. More important than 
the total number of books in the stacks 
is the extent to which the selection of 
volumes accurately reflects the needs of 
the institution as defined by its educa- 
tional task. Has the growth in various 
departments been reflected in the dis- 
tribution of holdings and acquisitions? 
What is the acquisition policy of the 
library? What guides are employed in 
building the collection? How does the 
library go about removing out-of-date 
and unused materials in order to insure 
the most effective use of available 
space? Although reference resources 
will vary from institution to institution, 
each institution should have those ref- 
erence volumes that best serve the level 
and type of program for which it is 
organized. The periodicals should be 
those which are most helpful to the 
students in the institution. 


In developing their book collec- 
tions, college librarians are somewhat 
handicapped by the fact that the Shaw 
and Mohrhardt lists are largely out 
of date. Perhaps this should be re- 
garded as an advantage, however, 
rather than a disadvantage. Standard 
book lists have their perils, because 
they tend to make all libraries look 
alike and fail to take into account 
newer, better books or individual 
differences in curricula and other 
programs. Without a Shaw or a 
Mohrhardt as a crutch to lean upon, 
college librarians and their faculties 
will have to rely more upon their own 
judgments in book selection, and may 
well come out with a collection better 
adapted to the needs of the individual 
institution than would result from 
too slavish reliance on a national 
standard list. 

Nevertheless, one should not under- 
rate too much the value of authori- 
tative lists, particularly those pre- 
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pared by experts in special fields. 
Any college or university library 
would find it worthwhile to sample 
check, for instance, the Library of 
Congress’ monumental bibliography, 
A Guide to the Study of the United 
States of America, to test the strength 
or weakness of its collections. 

In this connection, it would be de- 
sirable for every college and uni- 
versity library to develop a statement 
of its acquisition policy, in coopera- 
tion between the faculty and library 
staff. A policy statement of the kind 
should of course be subject to fre- 
quent revision as educational pro- 
grams change, new departments are 
added, old ones are dropped, or other 
revisions occur. But if well done in 
the first instance, the statement will 
be a useful guide to everyone con- 
cerned with the growth of a library’s 
collections. 

At the outset, I mentioned the 
holdings, in terms of total volumes, 
to be found in Illinois college and 
university libraries. How important, 
after all, is quantity? There was a 
time when such accrediting bodies 
as the North Central Association 
used rather rigid quantitative data— 
counting books and periodicals, num- 
ber of chairs and tables, and dollars 
spent—but these practices are being 
abandoned. The present trend, as 
will be noted from the NCA state- 
ment already cited, is toward evalu- 
ating each institution in terms of 
its own objectives, and to substitute 
qualitative for purely quantitative 
criteria. 

Despite the tendency to de-empha- 
size mere size, however, quantity is 
still a significant factor in the evalu- 
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ation of a college or university li- 
brary. The number of items is fre- 
quently an accurate indication of a 
library’s effectiveness. This point is 
recognized in the ACRL “Standards 
for College Libraries” by the state- 
ment, “An analysis of small college 
library statistics suggests that no li- 
brary can be expected to give effec- 
tive support to the instructional pro- 
gram if it contains fewer than 50,000 
carefully chosen volumes.” As a 
general formula or rule of thumb, 
the standards go on to recommend 
the 50,000-volume figure as a mini- 
mum for colleges enrolling up to 600 
students, and the addition of 10,000 
volumes for every additional 200 stu- 
dents. “It is, however, clearly under- 
stood,” the Committee states, ‘that 
these are minimal figures and that 
stronger institutions will demand con- 
siderably larger and richer collec- 
tions.” 

The point is well taken; almost 
certainly, in measuring general col- 
lections, a library with 100,000 vol- 
umes is more likely to satisfy the 
needs of a scholar or student than is 
a similar collection of 50,000 vol- 
umes. 

Applying the criterion of size to 
the senior colleges of Illinois, elim- 
inating the university-type institu- 
tions, we find a total of some thirty- 
one colleges. Of these, fourteen, near- 
ly one-half, have less than 50,000 
volumes; fifteen are in the 50,000- 
100,000 volume range; and only two, 
Augustana and Wheaton, reported 
more than 100,000 volumes. Conse- 
quently, without even taking into 
consideration the size of student en- 
rollment, approximately one-half of 
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the four-year colleges in Illinois fall 
below the ACRL minimum standard. 
It is obvious that the rate of acqui- 
sitions needs to be stepped up in a 
majority of institutions, and their 
collections substantially expanded, if 
they are to offer top-quality library 
service. 

As a case study of how an indi- 
vidual institution might go about a 
program of library development, I 
want to describe briefly a survey of 
the book collections of Indiana State 
College Library, Terre Haute, which 
I undertook last May. The book re- 
sources of the library were inspected 
and members of the faculty, library 
staff, and administration interviewed 
to determine how adequately the li- 
brary is now meeting the instruc- 
tional needs of the institution, and 
what improvements may be desirable. 

The first step was to examine the 
library’s collections, organization, and 
services in the light of the standards 
established by the Association of 
College and Research Libraries, the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and the 
National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education—the last since 
the College emphasizes the training 
of teachers. 

A second step was to compare the 
size of the Indiana State College Li- 
brary’s collections with those of in- 
stitutions elsewhere in the country 
with approximately equal numbers 
of students and faculty members, 
and carrying on similar programs. 
The comparative statistics covered 
undergraduate and graduate students, 
volumes in the library, periodicals 
received, and book expenditures. 
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The next phase of the evaluation 
was made on the basis of checking or 
sample checking a variety of general 
and special lists. Certain sections of 
particular concern to the College 
were checked in McNiff’s Catalogue 
of the Lamont Library at Harvard 
and the Library of Congress’ Guide 
to the Study of the United States of 
America. Checked completely were 
Winchell’s Guide to Reference Books, 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary School’s Classified 
List of Reference Books and Periodi- 
cals for College Libraries, and Far- 
ber’s Classified List of Periodicals for 
the College Library. More special- 
ized lists included the Harvard List 
of Books in Psychology, the Associ- 
ation for Higher Education’s Selected 
Bibliography on Higher Education, 
the Johns Hopkins’ Economics Li- 
brary Selections, Bell’s The English 
Novel, Olsen’s Literature of Regional 
Geography, the Essay and General 
Literature Index, and Granger’s In- 
dex to Poetry. Through these and 
other sources, a considerable body 
of data was gathered on the Library’s 
holdings and lacunae in its collec- 
tions, providing a basis for well plan- 
ned future growth and development. 

One of the most important phases 
of the investigation was a survey of 
faculty opinion, primarily to obtain 
the views of the faculty on the state 
of the library’s resources in relation 
to instructional requirements. Two 
devices were used: brief interviews 
with as many deans, department 
heads, and other faculty members as 
time permitted, and a written ques- 
tionnaire. The ten items included on 
the questionnaire may be of interest 
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to those who contemplate a study 
of this nature: 


have you found the 
adequate for 


1. In_ general, 
Library’s facilities 
student assignments? 

2. Do you have to restrict assignments 
because of the lack of materials in 
the Library? 

3. Are your teaching methods affected 
in any way by the lack of library 
materials? 

4. Are graduate studies in your field 
restricted or made impossible by 
lack of suitable library resources? 

5. Are there plans to develop or to 
strengthen your department for 
graduate study? 

6. Are there any plans for new courses 
that may require stronger library 
resources in certain areas? 

7. Are courses introduced into the cur- 
riculum without proper support of 
library material? 

8. Are you engaged in any research 
which is hampered by lack of li- 
brary resources? 

9. Have you had to give up contem- 
plated research projects because of 
the lack of adequate materials? 

10. List a few important titles—journal 
files, large sets, etc.—by way of 
illustrating the materials that you 
believe should be acquired by the 
library. 

Without attempting to summarize 
the replies to these queries or the 
supplementary data received through 
the interviews, it is perhaps sufficient 
to report that numerous valuable 
suggestions and recommendations 
came from the faculty—advice and 
information that will be extremely 
helpful to the librarian and his staff 
in planning for the future. One spe- 
cific benefit was a sizable increase in 
the library’s budget to care for the 
demonstrated needs. 

This is a type of study or survey 
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that could be undertaken by any col- 
lege or university librarian without 
outside assistance. An extra dividend 
from it is the creation of faculty in- 
terest in the library, giving it a sense 
of participation in the library’s prob- 
lems, and helping to insure faculty 
support for the library’s further de- 
velopment. 

In conclusion, a warning: I believe 
that there will be a strong tempta- 
tion in the years immediately ahead, 
as huge student enrollments overflow 
our campuses, to cheapen the quality 
of educational programs. Confronted 
by these multitudes of students, some 
colleges and universities will resort 
to mass methods of instruction. Their 
faculties may go back to the old 
single textbook plan, basing all 
teaching upon such texts, to the ex- 
clusion of any other material. Or, 
perhaps slightly more enlightened, 
they may supplement a_ textbook 
with a list of reserve book readings 
in the library. Institutions that have 
the best interests of their students 
at heart and want them to receive a 
genuine education, on the other hand, 
will avoid these mass production 
techniques, and in every way possible 
will encourage independent work and 
study on the part of students. In 
such progressive colleges and uni- 
versities, the demands made by fac- 
ulties and students on libraries will 
be heavy. It is our responsibility, as 
college and university librarians, to 
plan the development of our libraries 
in such a way that they will possess 
the quality and strength necessary 
to meet the new and growing de- 
mands that will inevitably be made 
upon us by our parent institutions. 
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IBRARY cooperation is not a topic 

neglected by contributors to li- 
brary and educational periodicals. Its 
bibliography is so voluminous it is 
subdivided geographically and by 
type of library. However, Illinois as 
a focus of academic library coopera- 
tion does not turn up a wealth of 
material. It’s not that Illinois li- 
braries are uncooperative (that would 
have provided a choice topic). Rather 
it would seem that the area has not 
combined the factors that give rise 
to many indigenous projects. In ven- 
tures on a national and regional scale, 
its academic libraries have been in 
the forefront, one of them contribu- 
ting the land for the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center in Chicago, a kind 
of TVA of library cooperation. 

In the face of this local famine, I 
have had to rely on letters of inquiry 
to supplement what personal knowl- 
edge I have gained during eight years 
in the state. 

In an article on “Co-operation in 
Library Services,” in the Library 
Quarterly of January, 1961, Ralph 
Esterquest, who is an authority on 
the subject and was the first director 
of MILC, listed a dozen headings 
under which it is possible to subsume 
most forms of cooperation: (1) pro- 
fessional conferring; (2) metropoli- 
tan librarians’ councils; (3) interli- 


brary loans; (4) union catalogs and 
union lists; (5) bibliographic centers; 
(6) resources surveys; (7) coopera- 
tive storage; (8) cooperative acqui- 
sitions; (9) cooperative reference 
service; (10) cooperative cataloging; 
(11) educational film circuits; and 
(12) building planning. 

Being limited to one type of library 
in one state, the examples yielded 
by my investigation fall under only 
a half-dozen or so of these categories. 
Not all forms of cooperation are ap- 
propriate for all academic libraries. 
Some are possible only where the li- 
braries are in close proximity and 
communication and _ transportation 
are less of a problem. Others require 
regional or larger participation to be 
worthwhile. One form is more suit- 
able to specialized libraries. Another 
is intended for libraries with diverse 
resources. Some forms will not be ad- 
visable for a library until its basic 
collection is more firmly on its fect. 

Public libraries seem to be able to 
engage in more forms of cooperation 
than academic libraries. The reason 
probably lies in stronger forces to- 
ward uniformity and standardization 
that bear on them, especially the 
smaller units. Public (and even col- 
lege) libraries can pretty much limit 
their collections to the current and 
the basic and keep the lesser-used 
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weeded out. The university library 
has more clients who insist that their 
wants be quickly fulfilled “from 
stock.” While these clients may sub- 
ject their consumership to no end of 
deferred satisfactions in buying from 
mail-order catalogs to save a few 
dollars, their scholarship must not be 
kept waiting for a volume to be re- 
trieved from a storage center or ob- 
tained on interlibrary loan. 

An example of professional confer- 
ring is the annual, all-day meeting 
of library directors and assistant di- 
rectors of the six state-supported 
universities and their branches. These 
have been held since 1951, and each 
school takes its turn as host. Also in 
attendance may be guests—profes- 
sional or lay—invited to inform the 
group on some matter of common 
concern. 

Organization and atmosphere are 
most informal. Each library submits 
items for the agenda. It often hap- 
pens that more than one school will 
send in the same problem or a vari- 
ation of it; and some problems 
appear on the agenda perennially, 
proving that some things are insol- 
uble, if proof were needed. They run 
the gamut from those common to al- 
most any type of library to problems 
peculiar to publicly supported insti- 
tutions. 

Among the latter, the most persis- 
tent are those that might be headed 
“Getting Along With the University 
Business Office.”” They arise from the 
continuing effort to adjust library 
needs and procedures with state pro- 
curement and accounting practices. 
Two libraries have succeeded in per- 
suading their business offices that the 
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acquisition of books and periodicals 
is sui generis and were better dele- 
gated to the library as a kind of 
deputy purchasing agent. This dis- 
pensation seems to recommend itself 
when the library’s transactions reach 
a magnitude that would overtax the 
staff of the purchasing office. 

The rest of the items on the 
agendas read like a Who’s Who of 
Library Problems: Personnel, Sal- 
aries and Promotions, Student Help, 
Freshmen Orientation, Microtext and 
Equipment, Inventory, Losses and 
Mutilations, Circulation Systems, 
Open vs Closed Stacks, Photocopying 
Service, State Documents Deposit 
Service, Implications of Cataloging 
Code Revision, When Is the Next 
Coffee-Break, etc., etc. 

Discussion of each topic is opened 
by the representative of the library 
that put it on the agenda. There fol- 
low accounts of “How we handle 
the problem at our library,” from 
which each can draw inspiration or 
the comfort of shared misery. When 
solution to a problem is thought to 
require action by an outside agency, 
that aid is solicited. Thus, the state’s 
University Civil Service System co- 
operates about job specifications for 
a grade of library clerks. The assist- 
ant state librarian and his staff meet 
with the group to work out pro- 
cedures to ensure that each library 
receives its deposits of those docu- 
ments that are supposed to be dis- 
tributed by the Secretary of State. 

These periodic conferences of state 
university librarians are considered 
worthwhile, both for their concrete 
accomplishments and for the fillip 
they give to the morale of a brave 
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little band of “freedom fighters” for 
the book. 

The interlibrary loan brand of co- 
operation is perhaps the oldest, com- 
monest, and the most burdensome to 
the “have” libraries. The _ state’s 
three ARL libraries (and not many 
states can boast that many) bear the 
brunt of this traffic with other li- 
braries. The State Library may 
handle a greater number of transac- 
tions with the public libraries, but 
it is set up to do so. As a coopera- 
tive gesture, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Library has allocated space 
in its building for use by the State 
Library’s regional depository branch 
that serves the public libraries of the 
area. 

As techniques improve, we shall 
probably see greater use of photo- 
copies in interlibrary loans. This 
trend should be welcome to the bor- 
rower, who otherwise has to use the 
original against a deadline for its re- 
turn and is under a particularly heavy 
responsibility for its safety. For the 
lender, it means the original can be 
kept on the premises and spared the 
risks of transportation. Fuller ex- 
ploitation awaits development of far 
less expensive equipment for fullsize 
(or nearly so) reproductions. Micro- 
filming has its obvious disadvantages 
as the principal “currency” of this 
new trend; but so far it is the cheap- 
est. 

I learned of no union catalogs of 
the holdings of academic libraries. 
There are, however, catalogs of spe- 
cial libraries, some of which are units 
of universities. All are in the Chicago 
area. 
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One of these is a union catalog at 
the University of Chicago of its hold- 
ing in art and those of the Chicago 
Art Institute. The University watches 
the catalog rather closely to avoid, 
whenever possible, acquisitions that 
duplicate those of the Institute. To- 
gether, they constitute the principal 
research collections in fine art in the 
city, for Newberry largely avoids the 
field, and the Chicago Public Library 
goes into it no more deeply than nec- 
essary to serve non-research interests. 

The law libraries of the city have 
a union catalog, which I mention be- 
cause the University of Chicago and 
Northwestern both participate 
through their law schools. Other par- 
ticipants are the Chicago Law Insti- 
tute, the American Bar Center, and 
the Chicago Bar Association, whose 
library houses the catalog. The proj- 
ect was commenced in 1938 and has 
been brought to its present useful 
state by the most active collabora- 
tion (in this and other matters) to 
be found among law libraries in the 
United States. The catalog’s value is 
not limited to its role as a location 
guide, but is considerably enhanced 
by its instrumentality in the cooper- 
ative development of the collections 
with a minimum of duplication. 

A union catalog of medical litera- 
ture is maintained at the John Crerar 
Library and has as its contributors 
the medical school libraries of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Northwestern, and Loy- 
ola, Rush Medical School, and the 
Chicago Medical School as well as 
John Crerar itself. The catalog is 
not used as a means to avoid dupli- 
cation, but is primarily for locating 
items. The University of [Illinois 
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Medical Library, for instance, ap- 
parently has to aim at a high degree 
of self-sufficiency and finds that 
whenever it is necessary to borrow, 
it usually has to go outside the city. 
The same may be true for the other 
large medical libraries. 

By centrifugal action, catalogs of 
deposits in the Midwest Inter-Library 
Center are maintained in each mem- 
ber library. As material is cataloged, 
sets of cards are distributed to each 
library. Entries are for individual 
titles or for large groups of similar 
material. As a supplementary record, 
the Center periodically includes in 
its Newsletter lists of large, unorgan- 
ized categories of deposit receipts 
awaiting cataloging. 

Back in the early 1950’s, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library proposed to 
the other state-supporied universities 
that each assume responsibility for 
the acquisition and preservation of 
the newspapers published in the sec- 
tions of the state that might be con- 
sidered their province. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois wished to continue 
subscriptions to papers published in 
all the principal towns and retain 
these backfiles. What files of smaller 
papers it had were to be transferred 
to the appropriate libraries. The 
University sent out a form letter 
to each publisher who had been 
supplying his paper gratis, explaining 
the reasons and advantages of the 
new arrangement and expressing the 
hope that he would continue his gen- 
erosity with the new depository li- 
brary. 

For Southern Illinois University 
library, the agreement resulted in the 
addition of a truckload of complete 
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and partial backfiles of fifty-six area 
dailies and weeklies, better than half 
of which were still being published. 
Southern Illinois University then be- 
gan a program to fill in gaps and to 
acquire what microfilm files were 
available for active and defunct titles. 
A questionnaire was circulated among 
publishers to determine how complete 
were their holdings of their own 
papers; how much was bound; 
whether they would be willing to de- 
posit all or part of them at Southern, 
or knew of a file in private hands 
that Southern Illinois University 
might acquire; and whether they 
were interested in having their file 
microfilmed. There was interest in 
the latter, but only if Southern bore 
the cost. 

Inasmuch as Illinois libraries are 
the most numerous in the constitu- 
ency of the Midwest Inter-Library 
Center in Chicago, I feel justified in 
citing some of its cooperative activi- 
ties in this paper. Much has already 
been written on this pilot enterprise 
in regional cooperation, and what I 
say will add little but linage. 

What has made MILC so note- 
worthy is that it is a concrete ac- 
knowledgment of “infrequent-use”’ 
as characteristic of a portion of every 
research collection. Its sponsors as- 
sumed that this use factor would per- 
mit the substitution of central for 
scattered accessibility. Deposit into 
a central reservoir would reveal 
lacunae and thus make it possible 
to mount a cooperative acquisitions 
program to fill them. Similarly, un- 
necessary duplication would be re- 
vealed and could be eliminated; de- 
terioration—most prevalent in this 
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kind of material—would be detected 
and the most appropriate measures 
for conservation applied. In time, the 
hub reservoir would become more 
useful, active, diversified, and more 
complete than when the contents were 
dispersed among the depositing in- 
stitutions. 

The first (and continuing) task of 
the Center staff was to organize the 
mass of material deposited in the 
new building so that some biblio- 
graphical control could be imposed. 
Most cataloging is brief but adequate, 
and cards are supplied to each li- 
brary—union cataloging in reverse. 
A concomitant of the organizing 
process has been the weeding out of 
duplicates not needed for filling-out 
fragmentary sets. 

When organization and control had 
progressed far enough to make gaps 
and deficiencies more discernible, a 
beginning was made on a program of 
acquiring — by gift, purchase, and 
even exchange. In this, MILC has 
followed a policy that all acquisitions 
shall supplement, not duplicate, the 
holdings of the membership. Any- 
thing acquired must be unique within 
the system and be within the scope 
of the Center and the research in- 
terests of the member libraries. 

Most of the fields assigned to the 
Center for build-up derive from well- 
defined areas in the material de- 
posited there, such as municipal, 
state, and foreign documents, certain 
classes of newspapers, foreign disser- 
tations, college catalogs, textbooks, 
house organs, and other rarely used, 
bulky categories. 

Other projects have been consid- 
ered individually by the board of di- 
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rectors and closely coordinated with 
member libraries. Among these are 
the program to ensure that every 
serial indexed by Chemical Abstracts 
and Biological Abstracts is being ac- 
quired by either the Center or a 
member; the proposal that duplicate 
subscriptions to little-used periodi- 
cals be canceled, save one to be con- 
tinued by one member or assumed by 
the Center; single subscriptions to 
certain large microtext publishing 
projects; the microfilming of foreign 
newspapers (an undertaking spon- 
sored by ARL), foreign official ga- 
zettes, etc., etc. 

A pilot venture on the scale of 
MILC is bound to raise varying 
opinions among participants over 
how much development there should 
be and what direction it should take. 
A reading of the Center’s annual re- 
ports seems to confirm this. Not hav- 
ing access to the keyhole in the 
board-room door, I can only specu- 
late as to why the honeymoon period 
is said to be over. Even so, a cooling 
of ardor need not be fatal to a mar- 
riage of convenience. 

If the least-used segment is only 
about 10 per cent of a research col- 
lection (Sixth Annual Report, p. 17), 
there may be some feeling that MILC 
is too expensive for the storage part 
of the problem, compared to what 
campus facilities would have cost. It 
is not possible to say whether there 
is more or less circulation of items 
than before removal from their orig- 
inal habitat. In 1958/59, loans from 
the Center to members and nonmem- 
bers amounted to 1,629 titles, al- 
though total requests were 2,680 (ex- 
clusive of use on the premises and 
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loans of ARL newspapers on micro- 
film). Does this figure mean that 
members did a good job in selecting 
the rarely used for deposit? Or is 
there some “ecology” between the 
more active and the less active parts 
of a research collection which segre- 
gation attenuates, making the less 
active virtually dead? 

The annual reports indicate that 
funds have been a source of concern 
to both the MILC membership and 
staff, especially funds for furthering 
programs. While 
there is some foundation money in 
the Center, most of its operating 
budget depends on membership as- 
sessments. No doubt there is senti- 
ment for holding these down, even if 
it means curtailing the nonstorage 
activities of the Center, until or un- 
less a broader membership base is se- 
cured. Some libraries may be having 
trouble reconciling their assessments 
with readily calculable returns. Their 
university officials may be making 
things difficult because they look up- 
on MILC as justification for reducing 
their libraries’ budgets out of all pro- 
portion to the benefits membership 
affords. Cooperation can be overly 
exalted as a nostrum for library 
problems. 

If realization of MILC’s potenti- 
alities is beyond the present or fore- 
seeable wellsprings of regional sup- 
port, expanded auspices is the obvi- 
ous alternative. ARL sponsorship 
might be able to supply the added 
impetus needed. If not, there is 
ample precedent for federal aid for 
the conservation of perishable re- 
sources. If it would help, an alias 
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for MILC, like National Bibliocul- 
tural Co-op, would be a small price 
to pay to ensure congressional ap- 
proval. 

There are signs that the future is 
going to necessitate even closer co- 
operation between the libraries of the 
state-supported universities of IIli- 
nois, if there is to be integrated plan- 
ning for higher education within a 
framework of dispersed facilities. 

Expansion of existing facilities 
proved to be inadequate for contain- 
ing the post-war demand. In re- 
sponse to metropolitan pressures, the 
University of Illinois and Southern 
Illinois University have undertaken 
the rather unique and not-altogether- 
rewarding task of creating and nur- 
turing branch campuses in Chicago 
and southwestern Illinois respective- 
ly. This has called for library co- 
operation of a high order, for these 
are not mere departmental libraries 
that are being established, and each 
is many miles distant from the main 
campus. 

There has had to be agreement 
that the initial aim of the new li- 
braries should be adequacy for 
undergraduate instruction. Adherence 
to this policy is not made easier by 
the absence of positive criteria of 
adequacy and clear-cut lines between 
what is undergraduate and graduate 
in caliber, by the status appeal of 
graduate courses, and by local su- 
spicions that the parent campus is 
discriminating against the branch. 

There is every likelihood that the 
new campuses will eventually gain 
their independence—and without a 
struggle from their sponsors. It is 
also likely that they will be offering 
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some advanced degrees. How ad- 
vanced these should be and in what 
fields is the question that needs real- 
istic and dispassionate study. There 
is a feeling in some quarters that 
Illinois cannot afford more than one 
outstanding library, despite the ex- 
ample of other states. In fact, that 
was one of the points in the recent re- 
port of a legislative subcommittee, 
which also borrowed an imperative 
from Joshua and commanded one of 
the state universities to stop growing. 
Admittedly, the state system does not 
need another research library of the 
first magnitude, like that of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; but it does need 
outstanding libraries of lesser magni- 
tudes at the other state institutions, 
if they are to merit being called uni- 
versities. 


The Illinois situation has enough 
in common with California’s to make 
it pertinent to quote from a masterly 
report of the Library Council of that 
state. The document is its 1957/58 
report and carries the subtitle, ‘“Ac- 
celeration and Impact.” The Coun- 
cil is a creation of the University’s 
president and has the mandate “to 
consider library problems affecting 
more than one of the eight campuses, 
and to concern itself with consistency 
of policy and practice and with the 
appropriate distribution of responsi- 
bilities.” The members are the head 
librarians of the eight campuses and 
the deans of the library schools. 

The report sketches the expected 
development of each campus under 
the impact of accelerated population 
growth: 


Berkeley and Los Angeles will continue 
to carry on comprehensive programs of 
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instruction, research and professional 
training, all grounded in intellectual 
disciplines of high and equal quality. 
It is expected, however, that these 
campuses in their more recondite offer- 
ings will be complementary rather than 
identical: that each will have a library 
commensurate with the far reaching 
needs thus determined. . . 

Population trends indicate clearly that 
unless the Los Angeles and Berkeley 
campuses are to be desperately over- 
crowded, two new general campuses, 
ultimately offering the diversity of 
graduate and undergraduate programs 
found at Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
must be created, one each, north and 
south. 


In treating the problem of costly 
research material needed on various 
campuses, the report observes: 


Campuses offering postgraduate work 
at the master’s level will have to aug- 
ment their undergraduate collections 
with substantial bodies of basic re- 
search material. However, really mas- 
sive holdings in this middle group are 
necessary only where postgraduate work 
beyond the master’s degree is given. . . 
If we reject as unrealistic the alterna- 
tive that the University will not ac- 
quire substantial bodies of library re- 
search material of the highest quality, 
and if we assume that the University 
cannot, at least for many years, under- 
take to develop equivalent bodies of 
such material on all or most of the 
campuses, we have two other possibili- 
ties to explore: specialization of course 
offerings, and the localization of high- 
level material. 


In considering specialization, the 
report concludes: 


A powerful deterrent to the exclusion 
of an area of research from a campus, 
especially a general campus, is the 
natural competition that exists in in- 
stitutions. The specialization of re- 
search programs raises all the evident 
and subtle aspects of institutional 
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identity, sovereignty, pride and com- 
petitiveness. 

Furthermore, the very idea implicit in 
the word “university” militates against 
limitation of program except through 
such restrictions as may be imposed 
from time to time by the absence of 
funds or space, or by accident. Gen- 
erally, librarians have concluded that, 
attractive as specialization seems to be, 
human and institutional nature runs so 
counter to the concept as to make it 
a vain hope. 


Of localization of special collec- 

tions, the Council has this to say: 

Fortunately, special collections of rare 
and unusual materials for the most ad- 
vanced research are less frequently used 
than that great middle area upon which 
all research is dependent. One solution 
worthy of careful exploration is the 
localization of the substantial research 
collections at Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
the largest, most diverse, and compre- 
hensive libraries, which already play 
a large role as regional resources for 
the University campuses in their vi- 
cinity. 

The Council recognizes that the 
plan imposes an obligation to facili- 
tate access by speeding up interli- 
brary loans, by long-term loans for 
classes of material ordinarily ex- 
cluded from interlibrary lending, by 
the fullest possible exploitation of 
photocopying techniques, and by 
more serious consideration to bring- 
ing scholars to the resources they 
need and providing them inexpensive 
accommodations “on location.” Also 
envisaged is the possibility of ar- 
rangements for lesser-used material 
similar to those implemented by 
MILC. 


The report concludes with the 
caveat: 


No policy such as the one suggested for 
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the development of the University’s 
research collections should be set in 
motion without the intent to review it 
periodically, again and again, and ad- 
just it to new realities. (For) experi- 
enced observers of the evolution of 
universities as institutions are aware 
of the fluctuating character of the body 
known as a university, of the important 
role played by accident in its develop- 
ment, and of the impact on policy by 
persons of strong and determined 
character. 


Illinois also has its share of library 
statesmen who can see beyond the 
rim of their own campuses. The state 
can count on their predisposition to 
be as cooperative formally as they 
now are informally, provided they 
are kept informed of the educational 
plans and policies of which their li- 
braries are an instrumentality. With- 
out two-way communication between 
“control tower” and the libraries, 
collision is more likely than collab- 
oration. On this important point, I 
yield the floor again to Donald Coney, 
speaking for the California Library 
Council—and for all librarians: 


It is suggested that the local adminis- 
trations make a conscious effort to 
develop connective tissue between their 
chief librarians and points in the or- 
ganization where academic policy is 
created or reviewed. It appears that 
building planners, business managers, 
registrars, or budget officers are often 
better informed on matters crucial to 
library development than are librarians. 
It would be valuable if the Statewide 
administration were to review period- 
ically the state of the University’s 
over-all educational and research plan. 

. Librarians would benefit greatly 
through opportunities to participate in, 
or observe, the meetings of local com- 
mittees which consider educational 
policy. 
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HE United States Office of Edu- 

cation has just released a publi- 
cation entitled, Statistics of Libraries; 
An Annotated Bibliography of Re- 
curring Surveys. It includes but two 
publications for the state of Illinois. 
One is a school library annual report 
and the other is an issue of I[/linois 
Libraries that gives annual statistics 
for public libraries. 

A lack of published data for col- 
leges and universities is not uncom- 
mon in other states. This means that 
intelligent observations of the past 
are restricted to individual institu- 
tions that have kept complete re- 
cords and will allow them to be used 
or to small groups of institutions 
that have published their records at 
frequent intervals. Of course, re- 
search is virtually eliminated with- 
out first collecting large amounts of 
useful data from the various indi- 
vidual institutions. 

A survey of the literature by Rich- 
ard P. Scott’ indicates that no basic 
research has ever been undertaken 
in the area of library support. Ralph 


, * Note: Mr. Grove, prior to becoming librar- 
ian of the Colorado Woman’s College in September, 
1961, was Acquisitions and Serials Librarian at 
the Chicago Undergraduate Division of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

1 Richard P. Scott. A Survey of the Literature 
on the Financial Aspects of Libraries in Institutions 
of Higher Education in the United States, 1926- 
1956. Masters Thesis. Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1959. 


Parker, University of Missouri Li- 
brary Director, is now preparing the 
first significant statistical analysis of 
library expenditures. It is based on 
completed data for ninety-nine col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States and is scheduled for publica- 
tion as an ACRL monograph in 1961. 

Librarians and educators alike 
have compounded our ignorance of 
library costs in previous years with 
personal interpretations of their ob- 
servations, inadequate statistical re- 
cords, and_ generalizations drawn 
from the circumstances of individual 
institutions. Statistics are very mis- 
leading unless the proper methods of 
collection, compilation, analysis, and 
interpretation are judiciously ad- 
hered to. With inadequate records 
and no research in the area of library 
costs, it is understandable why lead- 
ing librarians and educators have ex- 
pressed the views such as that given 
by Keyes Metcalf when he said, “The 
libraries will then demand a larger 
and larger percentage of the total 
university budget. . .”* Although the 
statement has never been substanti- 
ated, this concept of library growth 
and financial demand has never, to 


? Edwin E. Williams, Problems and Prospects 
of the Research Library (New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Scarecrow Press, 1955), p. 126. 
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my knowledge, been questioned in 
library literature. A survey of pres- 
ently available data compilations 
and analysis indicates the library ra- 
tio of the university education and 
general expenditures has been rel- 
atively constant for the last thirty 
years. Actually a slight decline is 
evident since World War II. In a 
compilation this author made of 
forty-three institutions for the period 
1940-60, only ten institutions ex- 
perienced an increase in this ratio 
while thirteen showed a significant 
decline. Mr. McNeal makes a simi- 
lar observation when he says, “The 
financial problem of the university 
library, then, is to continue to do 
with 3 or 4 per cent of the institu- 
tional budget the job it has been do- 
ing with a like proportion since 
1930.”" A discussion of the ratio and 
library expenditures per student by 
Arthur Hamlin in 1953 emphasizes 
the “tremendous decrease in purchas- 
ing power” libraries have.‘ The first 
issue of Library Trends devotes 
space to this subject with an article 
by Stephen L. McCarthy. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy was recently awarded a $3,000 
ACRL grant to study the “costs of 
library service in government con- 
tract research.” 

The misconcept that library 
costs grow like a cancer and must 
eventually consume the entire college 
or university budget was reinforced by 
John Millet as recently as 1952 when 
he wrote, “It is safe to predict that 


_ 3 Archie L. McNeal, “Financial Problems of 
University Libraries,’’ College and Research Librar- 
ies, October, 1954, pp. 407-410. 


‘University of Chicago, Graduate School of 
Library Science, Librarians Scholars and Book- 
sellers at Midcentury (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953). 
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library operating costs will grow as 
one of the important expense prob- 
lems of both colleges and universi- 
ties.”” Administrators are apt to cast 
a jaundiced eye on any plans of their 
own “seed of destruction,” the library. 
Will it come to pass that the librari- 
an’s last trip to the president’s office 
will be to ask for the remaining li- 
brary reserve, the president’s salary? 
No doubt many presidents have felt 
this to be the case. However, library 
statistics indicate a librarian is ex- 
ceptional if he or she can secure 4 
per cent of the education and gen- 
eral budget for the library. Only four 
of the big ten university libraries 
receive as much as 3 per cent. Of the 
big three in Illinois only Northwest- 
ern receives over 3 per cent of the 
parent institution’s budget. 

While Mr. Parker’s research study 
will be a major contribution to the 
literature on financial aspects of li- 
braries, it seems this extremely com- 
plex field of study demands more 
detailed studies on the local and state 
levels. The collection of data and 
analysis of specific problems can best 
be accomplished when a specific en- 
vironmental setting is used to study 
the problems and trends of library 
support in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

For this paper I have selected the 
presently existing institutions in the 
state of Illinois to examine for vari- 
ous aspects of library support mea- 
surable with statistical records. 

Using the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Directory, Illinois Directory, 


5 John D. Millet, Financing Higher Education 
in the United States (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952). 
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College and Universities Handbook, 
Junior Colleges Handbook, and the 
1957 report of the Higher Education 
Commission to the state of Illinois, 
a list of 114 institutions of higher 
education was compiled. The four 
major branches of universities in the 
state are included in the statistics 
for their parent institutions. It is 
simpler to obtain involved data for 
the entire institution in this matter. 
The professional colleges and under- 
raduate division in Chicago are 
therefore included in the information 
supplied by the University of Illinois 
in Urbana. Likewise the Chicago 
campus of Northwestern is not 
treated separately. Southern Illinois 
University’s campus at Edwardsville 
and temporary sites at East Alton 
and East St. Louis are also treated 
with their parent campus. 

A search of published literature 
revealed the need for direct com- 
munication with each institution. The 
data found was recorded on form 
cards printed to show sixteen columns 
of statistics for each year between 
1941 and 1961. To complete this 
twenty-year period requires 320 items 
of information. Not all institutions 
were able or willing to fill in every 
space on the data card still vacant 
after a search of published statistics. 
Nevertheless, some information was 
obtained for all institutions and data 
for all major institutions in the state 
was acquired for the twenty-year 
period. The most complete coverage 
is, of course, that for recent years. 
This particular study will emphasize 
the expenditures of libraries for the 
year 1960/61. 
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Enrollment figures are for full- 
time students only, and, although 
conflicting figures for some institu- 
tions exist, they appear to be reason- 
ably accurate enrollment statistics 
for the 114 institutions of higher 
education in Illinois for the Septem- 
ber, 1960, semester. Librarians are 
usually delighted to give you library 
holdings and volumes added during 
the preceding year. To clarify what 
materials should be included, the 
definition developed by ACRL and 
the United States Office of Education 
is used.° 

The number of professional li- 
brarians, total library staff, and col- 
lege or university faculty members 
employed are in full-time equivalents. 
The remaining columns are included 
in the chart below. Each item used 
in this survey is given here with the 
number of institutions included and 
the percentage of returns obtained. 
The lowest percentage of figures 
gathered were for the last column. 
Education and general expenditures 
represent 70 per cent of the institu- 
tions in Illinois. The eighty that are 
complete, however, is estimated to 
be more than 90 per cent of the ac- 
tual expenditures of all institutions 
of higher education. 

More than 232 million dollars is 
being spent each year to give 188,647 
college and university students in IIli- 
nois an education. This represents 
5.3 per cent of the enrollment for the 
United States. The cost per student 
is approximately $1,200. There are 


* United States Office of Education, Library 
Services Branch, Library Statistics of Colleges and 
Universities, 1959-1960, Part 1: Institutional Data 
(Washington: U. 


S. Government Printing Office, 
1961), p. 3. 
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Illinois Number of Per Cent of 
Colleges and Universities Totals Libraries Institutions 
Enrollment 
Undergraduates ........... 164,638 114 100 
SII csi sy. oe a> arin ecm 24,009 40 35 
BE e eide cu inc wees eee 188,647 114 100 
Collection 
Total Volumes ............ 11,619,311 93 81 
Volumes Added 1959/60.... 464,638 93 81 
Staff | 
Library—Total ........... 836 91 | 79 
Library—Professional ..... 445 90 | 78 
DE Navies eesedwenaexs 8,331 89 77 
Expenditures 
Eo oa cn piwacg Wein ee 6,163,470 86 74 
Books and Serials ......... 2,352,300 92 80 
Binding ....... idl Wee age 211,781 88 76 
Total Operating 
Expenditures ..........c0c00. 8,876,510 90 78 
Education and General 
Expenditures ......cccsecces 232,073,614 80 69 




















61.5 volumes per student enrolled in 
the state, and 2.4 per student were 
added to Illinois libraries in 1960. 
Libraries have one staff member for 
each 190 students, while the ratio 
of professional librarians is 1 to 356. 
Although the state of Illinois is not 
supporting Mark Hopkin’s “two ends 
of a log,” the 14 to 1 ratio of students 
to faculty members is impressive. 
Restricting the latter to those engaged 
in full-time teaching would, however, 


increase the rat:o. 

Total library operating expendi- 
tures in 1961 are equivalent to $47.05 
per student or 3.2 per cent of the in- 
stitution’s budget. 

_ Although the library expenditure 
per student rises from $14.65 in 1941 
to $47.50 in 1961, the library ratio 
of all expenditures decreases 24 per 
cent. The table below illustrates this 
by comparing figures for the years 
1941, 1951, and 1961. 
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Illinois 
Colleges and Universities 1941 1951 1961 
Enrollment 
HE ccdocaceanesecuvs pie 101,968 138,456 188,647 
Per Cent Graduate 
POMND Vda cckeecdanns .095 .124 127 
Collection 
Total Volumes ..........+.. 5,220,836 8,762,207 11,619,311 
Staff 
Library Total ............ 428 836 993 
Professional Librarians .... 244 445 530 
PE ne thGw sas hew meaner 5,396 8,331 13,301 
Expenditures 
Library per student........ $14.65 $29.50 $47.05 
Institution per student..... $1,067.70 $1,330.31 $1,230.20 
Library ratio of total 
expenditure (per cent)... 4.2 3.6 3.2* 














* Estimated due to insufficient data for thirty-four institutions. 


tions reporting is 3.824. 


Illinois is characteristic of states 
with well-established institutions of 
higher education. 

A decline in percentage of budget 
is common to these institutions, while 
the opposite is true for young, dy- 


The ratio for the eighty-one institu- 


namic institutions with the necessary 
support and library leadership. A tab- 
ulation of six major universities in 
Illinois substantiates this theory of 
library support. 


Library Ratio of Total Expenditures 





University 





Illinois State Normal University 


eeeeeeeee 


Northern Illinois University 


Southern Illinois University 


ee ee ey 


Northwestern University 


eee eee ener tenee 


University of Chicago 


ee 


University of Illinois 





1941 1951 1961 
2.5 4.5 4.2 
3.5 4.2 5.4 
4.5 5.7 4.8 
5.0 4.4 3.6 
3.5 3.0 3.0 
4.6 3.0 2.7 
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This pattern is occasionally altered 
or the decline lessened by specific 
circumstances such as the “oil 
money” in Texas or alumni at Har- 
vard. 


If an apparently inevitable reduc- 
tion in the ratio occurs, is this a valid 
means for measuring library support? 
No research has been undertaken to 
examine the needs of various size 
libraries. Do older, larger libraries 
need the same ratio of total budget 
as their counterparts? The 5 per cent 
minimum recommended for adequate 
library service is seldom attained by 
libraries and rarely maintained for 
an extended period. 


Another commonly used measure 
of minimum library support is the 
library operating expenditures per 
student. While the 5 per cent ratio 
has not changed, the recommended 
amount per student for library ex- 
penses has risen from $25.00 in 1937 
to $50.00 today. Stephen McCarthy 
suggested a study of the relationship 
between these two measuring devices 
ten years ago when he pointed out 
that 5 per cent of the Cornell Uni- 
versity budget would far exceed 
$50.00 per student.’ Mr. McCarthy’s 
suggested research has not, as yet, 
been undertaken. 


Library support in Illinois can be 
viewed in many ways. The expendi- 
tures of libraries in geographic areas 
of the state is perhaps the most dra- 
matic for it emphasizes the domi- 
nance of the east, rapid growth of the 
south, strength of the north, and rel- 
ative weakness of the west and Chi- 


7 Stephen A. McCarthy, 
College and University Libraries,” 
I (July, 1952), 


“Financial Support of 
Library Trends, 
105-122. 
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cago. The state is divided into four 
large geographic sections and the city 
of Chicago separated to give five 
sections for an examination of library 
support in Illinois. The chart below 
gives data for a comparison of the 
geographic areas. 

State universities are responsible 
for the major improvements in col- 
lege and university library service in 
all geographic sectors of Illinois ex- 
cept the city of Chicago. 

Each of the four large geographic 
sectors of Illinois show a substantial 
growth in library collections. South- 
ern Illinois University is a virtual 
oasis in the south. The other seven 
institutions of higher education in 
the area have a combined total of 
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Region of the State 
Illinois nee 
Colleges and Universities : 
East South West North Chicago 
Enrollment 
Undergraduates ....... 35,746 12,283 15,922 33,214 64,564 
Graduates ........... 6,080 1,138 250 5,540 11,708 
TEE GicGudeunmae ence 41,826 13,421 16,172 38,754 76,272 
Per cent of graduate 
i. 15 8 1.6 17 18 
Collection 
Total volumes ........ 3,862,428 487,172 794,264 2,683,945 | 3,745,402 
Volumes added 1959/60. 119,857 54,811 33,930 112,094 146,452 
Staff 
Library—total ........ 317 73 58 231 325 
Library—professional . . 177 43 41 123 145 
POE Awacssunncwens 4,248 1,033 930 3,431 3,655 
Expenditures 
Salaries and wages.... | 1,751,659 420,868 334,696 1,102,819 2,568,878 
Books and serials...... 734,480 318,518 140,138 477,532 652,344 
PE cp ccseewoaknn 65,739 18,634 17,317 26,157 84,371 
Operating Expenditures 
MEMES disksnw cancun cere 2,554,778 804,919 489,251 1,719,269 | 3,308,593 
Per stu@emt «....s0c0- 63.48 65.53 30.25 45.18 43.37 
Education and General 
Expenditures 
Cl ask chanaw week we 91,672,187 | 16,682,642 | 12,470,628 | 42,959,885 | 64,859,383 
Per student .......... 2,191.75 1,243.02 771.12 1,128.92 | 853.41 
Ratio—Library ....... 2.8 4.8 3.9 4.0 | 5.1 
| 
2,027 students, 50,432 volumes, and program in southern Illinois. Pros- 


four library staff members compared 
to 11,394 students, 436,740 volumes, 
and sixty-eight library staff personnel 
at Southern Illinois University. The 
state university has the only graduate 


pects for excellent library service in 
this sector is rapidly becoming a re- 
ality as Southern Illinois University 
develops and expands. Two of the 
three new colleges opening this year 
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in the state are in southern IIlinois-— 
Wabash Valley College and South- 
eastern Illinois College. The state has 
recently voted to spend twenty-five 
million dollars on the first phase of 
the Edwardsville campus of Southern 
Illinois University. 

The western sector is favored with 
sixteen institutions, which include 
Western Illinois University and Au- 
gustana College. This section of the 
state has nearly twice the number of 
volumes as southern Illinois to serve 
17 per cent more students. The 
favorable situation is shifting, how- 
ever. Libraries in the south spent 
$178,380 more on books and serials 
in 1960 and acquired 20,881 more 
volumes than did libraries in the 
west. 

Western Illinois libraries should be 
concerned that they spend less than 
one half as much per student as do 
libraries in the south and east. Their 
average of $30.25 is the lowest in the 
state. The next lowest expenditure is 
$43.37 per student in Chicago. The 
last item in the table shown above 
gives a comparison of institution ex- 
penditures per student. The figures 
reveal that libraries in western IIli- 
nois again rank lowest, spending only 
$771.12 per student in 1960. By com- 
parison, libraries in the south spent 
$1,243.02. 

Northern Illinois includes all in- 
stitutions near but not in the city of 
Chicago. Northwestern University 
and Northern Illinois University are 
the dominant institutions in the sec- 
tor. They are supported, however, by 
several of the state’s better liberal 
arts colleges—Elmhurst, Lake Forest, 
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W heaton, Aurora, and Rockford. 
These have a total collection of more 
than 313,000 volumes and an average 
ratio of library to institution expendi- 
tures of 3.7 per cent. The thirty- 
three colleges and universities in 
northern Illinois rank second only to 
Chicago in total enrollment. While 
they have one million less volumes 
than eastern Illinois they added 4,294 
more volumes in 1960 than did the 
latter. Should the phenomenal 
growth of this sector’s only state in- 
stitution of higher education—North- 
ern Illinois University—continue and 
the library continue to receive 5.4 per 
cent of the parent institution’s budg- 
et, conditions for good library serv- 
ice in northern Illinois will remain 
second only to the east. 

Eastern Illinois is superior in virtu- 
ally every category of the chart 
given above. When enrollment data 
is considered in the comparison with 
Chicago, the three larger expenditure 
figures of the metropolitan area are 
quite inferior to those for the east. 
Eastern Illinois is dependent primari- 
ly upon three state institutions— 
University of Illinois, Eastern Illi. 
nois University, and Illinois State 
Normal University—for higher edu- 
cation facilities, although there are 
eleven colleges and universities in 
this geographical section. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois library has been 
valued at $21,741,896.° Many of the 
items could not be replaced at any 
rice, and it would probably take 
more than 100 million dollars to 


’ Robert B. Downs and Robert F. Delzell, 


“Price Tag on a University Library,’”’ College and 
Research Libraries, XXI (September, 1960), 359- 
361. 
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duplicate the others. However, cir- 
cumstances at the University of Illi- 
nois may render this favorable situ- 
ation invalid. Today, facilities at 
the university serve one of the largest 
research institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the country. The state of IIli- 
nois and the Library of Congress rely 
on the library to supply a wealth of 
bibliographical data and to catalog 
each state publication. The uni- 
versity library serves a faculty equal 
to the faculty of all Chicago institu- 
tions combined. Of course, visiting 
scholars, state agencies, and other in- 
stitutions place additional demands 
on the library. 

As the university receives enormous 
sums of money for research and ex- 
perimental institutes, the library is 
placed in a position of extending 
services without compensation. 

In 1960 the university received con- 
tracts, grants, and gifts amounting to 
$13,400,000.° This is nearly double 
the $7,500,000 received five years pre- 
viously. The amount given in 1960 
supported 700 full-time research po- 
sitions. The number of individuals 
actually employed is much larger 
because the figure of 700 is equivalent 
to full-time employees. These re- 
search workers have free access to 
all library facilities although the li- 
brary is not included in the budget 
expenses for research. The approxi- 
mate 13.5 million dollar sum is not 
a part of the education and general 
expenditures which is used to mea- 
sure the percentage of institution 
budget alloted to the library. 

* David D. Henry, “President Comments on 
University’s Graduate and Research Program,” 


Faculty Letter, No. 20, June 6, 1961 (Urbana: 
University of Illinois). 
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The library is receiving only 2.7 
per ceat of the university’s educa- 
tional and general budget. This is a 
41 per cent decrease (4.6 per cent in 
1941) over the twenty year period, 
1941-60. During this same period 
most of the demands given above 
have been added to the library’s 
services. 

Four trends evident at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois which can weaken 
the library’s long held position of 
greatness are: (1) rapid increase in 
student enrollment; (2) larger per- 
centage of graduate students—18 per 
cent in 1960 compared to 11 per cent 
in 1941; (3) continued decrease in 
the library’s percentage of the parent 
institution’s budget; and (4) the fan- 
tastic increase in research funds that 
do not help support the library. 

The Chicago college student is 
faced with a far more inadequate li- 
brary service than is the seemingly 
destitute student in southern Illinois. 
In the latter situation, if the student 
can reach Carbondale he has im- 
mediate access to nearly one half 
million volumes. However, the 65,000 
undergraduate students in Chicago 
are likely to find themselves in a 
poorly staffed and understocked li- 
brary. A student here may feel like 
the Ancient Mariner who uttered, 
” . water, water everywhere, nor 
any drop to drink.” Both the New- 
berry and John Crerar Libraries have 
closed their doors to undergraduate 
students. The University of Chicago 
and Northwestern University libraries 
are perplexed about how they should 
react to these library orphans. Mr. 
Bailey deals with this specific prob- 
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lem in this issue.* The large collec- 
tion at the Midwest Inter-Library 
Center is too specialized in content to 
serve but a few dozen scholars and 
graduate students each year. The 
various specialized collections in 
Chicago tend to restrict their use by 
policy or short hours of operation. 

Library service in Chicago is much 
more expensive than in other areas 
of the state. The chart given above 
illustrates this. The high salary and 
wage scale necessary for Chicago li- 
braries to meet local and national 
economic competition for staff mem- 
bers is reflected in salary and wage 
expenditures. Institutions in Chicago 
expend $817,219 more than is spent 
in eastern Illinois. The additional 
eight people employed in Chicago is 
easily offset by the fact that thirty- 
two more positions in the east are 
professional positions, therefore, re- 
quiring higher salaries. Two other 
‘factors should be noted. The two 
University of Illinois branch cam- 
puses, the Undergraduate Division 
and the Professional Colleges, are in- 
cluded in the parent institution sta- 
tistics. A consideration of this factor 
and the University of Illinois pay 
scale which is among the top few 
in the country emphasize the enor- 
mous cost of library service in Chi- 
cago. Book and serial expenditures 
are higher in the east, although li- 
braries in Chicago added 26,000 more 
books in 1960 than did eastern IIli- 
nois libraries. Chicago libraries spent 
approximately one fourth more for 
binding in the same period. 

The metropolitan libraries spent 23 
per cent more money, $753,811, last 


* See pages 667-675, this issue. 
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year than did colleges and universi- 
ties in eastern Illinois. Institution 
expenditures amount to $850.16 per 
student as compared to the state 
average of $1,230.20. Eastern Illinois 
institutions spent $2,191.75 per stu- 
dent or nearly three times the amount 
spent per student in Chicago. 

Institutions of higher education in 
Chicago are experiencing an over- 
whelming demand for night courses. 
As part-time day students and night 
enrollments soar and adult education 
classes continue to increase in num- 
ber the need for vast library resources 
is apparent. 

Some libraries in Chicago, heavily 
taxed by local demands, face still an- 
other source of pressure for service 
and facilities. College students re- 
turning to Chicago for holidays, va- 
cations, and semester breaks want to 
use the collections, reference service, 
and library study rooms in or near 
Chicago. The Chicago Public Li- 
brary, with its many branches, ab- 
sorbs a large part of this demand. 
While the municipal library offers 
some relief for the general situation, 
it cannot be expected, by college 
students or administrators in insti- 
tutions of higher education, to build 
its book collection and arrange public 
services to benefit college students. 

ACRL “Standards for College Li- 
braries” (1959) and “Standards for 
Junior College Libraries” (1960) are 
helpful to obtain a quantitative mea- 
sure of the adequacy of libraries in 
Chicago. Note in the table following 
that nearly 70 per cent of the libraries 
fall below the suggested minimum of 
50,000 volumes. 
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Volumes in Library Chicago  TIlinois 
rer SOR RSO .. 6 ncccace 2 3 


100,000 to 500,000...... 5 13 
50,000 to 100,000....... 7 20 
10,000 to 50,000........ 8 34 
$200 to 106,008.......;% 4 13 
Less than 5,000........ 20 31 

Number of Libraries... 46 114 


It should be remembered that pro- 
fessional colleges and junior colleges 
account for a large number of the 
thirty-two libraries with less than 
50,000 volumes. 

Near! 150,000 volumes were added 
to Chicago libraries in 1960. There 
are indications that library acqui- 
sitions will increase considerably as 
existing institutions with inadequate 
collections strive to improve them- 
selves and new institutions work to 
establish effective services and meet 
standards for accreditation. 

Library additions and public serv- 
ice functions are dependent on fi- 
nancial support and it is not ade- 
quate for a majority of the college 
and university libraries in Chicago 
as indicated by this table: 


Library Appropriations Chicago Illinois 


Over $500,000.......... 1 4 
100,000 to 500,000...... 5 4 
50,000 to 100,000....... 2 7 
10,000 to 50,000........ 18 49 
5,000 to 10,000......... 2 20 
Ce ND css acacsn 18 25 

Number of Libraries. . 46 114 


Private institutions are finding it 
increasingly difficult to finance their 
programs, and Chicago is endowed 
with a large number of the eighty- 
seven institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Illinois. The search and ne- 
gotiations for grants, government 
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contracts, and endowment gifts is 
intense. As the pace quickens and 
administrators become more business 
oriented, librarians may have diffi- 
culty interpreting library standards 
and the various aspects of a library 
program necessary for good library 
service. Although Exchancellor Law- 
rence Kimpton said in a recent an- 
nual report that the University of 
Chicago is rapidly becoming a sec- 
ond-rate institution library-wise he 
was able to do little while in office 
to alter the trend. 

The expansion of present facilities 
at most institutions in Chicago is 
essential. The City Junior College 
and Teachers College programs are 
examples of progress in recent years. 
One new junior college was opened 
each year in 1956, 1957, and 1958. 
A new teachers college is under con- 
struction now. 

The long sought and fought for de- 
cision to build a permanent branch 
campus of the University of Illinois 
in Chicago to serve large numbers of 
students is, I understand, a reality. 
With over 50 per cent of the student 
body at the University in Urbana 
being Cook County residents and 5,- 
000 students enrolled at Navy Pier in 
Chicago, the permanent branch has 
an immediate responsibility to ap- 
proximately 16,000 Cook County 
residents. This indicates the new 
campus will not improve the metro- 
politan library problem immediately. 
However, the prospect for more ade- 
quate library facilities in the near 
future is encouraging. 

Chicago has both the population 
and wealth to support the best sys- 
tem of higher education in the 
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country. Why they choose a second- 
rate conglomeration of professional 
schools, institutes, colleges, and uni- 
versities is perhaps a phenomenon 
common to most metropolitan centers 
today. 

An examination of statistical data 
for the fifteen universitiés in Illinois 
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emphasizes the major role they play 
in the state’s system of higher educa- 
tion. The chart below gives complete 
information for all universities for 
1960, and statistics for the entire 
state with a percentage column to 
illustrate the relationship between 
the two. 
































Illinois All Per Cent 
Colleges and Universities Institutions Universities Universities 
Enrollment 
Undergraduates ........... 164,638 98,023 59 
Pr ere ee re 24,009 19,861 83 
EE Sone a ee rec anaraaca aes 188,647 117,461 62 
Per cent of graduate 
DD caasadewesaamais 13 17 
Pee f L 7 : 
Collection | 
ee 11,619,311 9,310,055 80 
Volumes added 1959/60.... | 464,638 339,176 73 
—— a | ——EE —E — 
Staff 
Library—total ............ 993 542 55 
Library—professional ...... 530 382 72 
(te ee 13,301 9,962 75 
Expenditures 
Salaries and wages........ 6,163,470 4,126,399 66 
Books and serials.......... | 2,352,300 1,844,052 78 
Ae ae eee | 211,781 164,736 77 
- a | = 
Operating Expenditures 
ee 8,876,510 | 6,443,853 73 
En eee 47.05 54.86 
Education and General 
Expenditures 
RR OEE ee eee eee 232,173,614 191,241,751 82 
Per student..............- | 1,230.66 | 1,628.21 
Ratio—library ............ 3.629 | 3.37 
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The universities are Bradley, Chi- 
cago, DePaul, Eastern Illinois, IIli- 
nois, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Illinois State Normal, Illinois Wes- 
leyan, Loyola, Millikin, Northern 
Illinois, Northwestern, Roosevelt, 
Southern Illinois, and Western IIli- 
nois. They are all co-educational. 
Six offer doctoral study, while the 
remaining nine have programs lead- 
ing to the masters degree in 
more than one field of knowledge. 
All geographical areas of Illinois have 
at least one university. Five are lo- 
cated in Chicago, five in eastern IIli- 
nois, two in the west, and two in the 
northern section of the state. The 
south has but one. The location of 
these institutions appears to corres- 
pond to the distribution of the state’s 
population. Nine are privately con- 
trolled and six are state universities. 

Two institutions of higher educa- 
tion with “university” in their official 
names were not included in the chart 
given above because they lack gradu- 
ate programs in more than one field. 
They are the Aeronautical University 
in Chicago and Lincoln University. 

It is significant that universities 
have 80 per cent of the materials to 
serve 62 per cent of the students. The 
high percentage of graduate students, 
83 per cent, could justify this differ- 
ence. The lower library staff percent- 
age, 55 per cent, illustrates the eco- 
nomical advantages of larger insti- 
tutions. Although the remaining 
ninety-nine institutions of higher ed- 
ucation in Illinois have 45 per cent 
of the library staff personnel, a ma- 
jority of them are inadequately 
staffed, while the universities enjoy 
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a relatively adequate number of li- 
brary personnel. University libraries 
spend 66 per cent of the total salary 
and wage expenditures for only 55 
per cent of the staff. Higher salaries 
and more expenditures for student 
wages account for these seemingly 
disproportionate figures. 

Universities spend $1,628.21 per 
student as compared to $1,230.66 for 
all 114 institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the state. As the chart shown 
above indicates, the fifteen universi- 
ties account for 82 per cent of the 
expenditures for higher education in 
Illinois. Only 3.37 per cent of the 
total expenditures—191 million dol- 
lars—made by the universities in 
1960 was expended by libraries. This 
is $54.86 per student. The percent- 
age is far below the minimum of 
5 per cent, but the latter exceeds 
the $50.00 per student minimum. 

Minimum standards for quantita- 
tive measurements are useful only 
when they are interpreted as gen- 
eral guides for the resources needed 
to meet the minimum needs of an 
average institution of higher edu- 
cation. Specialized curricula demand 
far more library materials. Institu- 
tions utilizing modern methods of 
teaching, study, and reading call for 
increased library services and larger 
book collections. 


The demand for nonbook materials 
is beginning to be felt by libraries. 
Future budgets must be increased 
if these media are to be utilized in 
the learning processes of higher edu- 
cation in Illinois. 


Additional support is an everpres- 
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ent need of librarians and adminis- 
trators alike. Traditionally adminis- 
trators seek solutions to problems, 
initiate changes to correct specific 
situations, and maintain a consum- 
ing desire to tie up loose ends. A 
successful library is, unfortunately 
for the human trait of the adminis- 
trator, a loose end. Library problems 
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change merely in nature and scope, 
they are never settled. This is also 
true in any sphere of campus life. 
However, the library, if it is an effec- 
tive organ of the institution, is less 
likely to allow the illusion of a com- 
pleted mosaic to appear on the 
imaginary horizon of the adminis- 
trator’s dream. 





CONFERENCE FOR ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS 


The Seventh Midwest Academic Librarians Conference will meet in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, May 1i-12, 1962. Joint sponsors of the meeting are the College of St. Catherine, 
the College of St. Thomas, and Macalester College. 


Participants will register at Macalester and attend the Friday afternoon session on 
that campus. Dinner and the Friday evening meeting will be at St. Thomas. Saturday 
morning the conference moves to the College of St. Catherine for the third session and 
lunch. All three colleges are in the Midway area of St. Paul. 


For details regarding registration and the program, write to: James F. Holly, Librar- 
ian, Weyerhaeuser Library, Macalester College, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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ORE AND MORE is heard today 
about the use of machines in 
modern library operation. In the 
complex operation of college and uni- 
versity libraries in their attempt to 
give service to their teaching-research 
staff and to their student body, with 
the greater flow of materials, the 
greater speed demanded of them to 
provide these materials, and the 
growing diversification of materials, 
machines play an increasingly im- 
portant role. The preoccupation at 
Western Reserve with systems devel- 
opment, equipment design, machine 
translation, and other mechanical 
means of storing, selecting, and dis- 
criminating of information is a good 
indication of the direction libraries 
may expect to take in the future. 
Libraries have not been particu- 
larly farsighted in the use and appli- 
cation of machines in library opera- 
tions. There may be many reasons 
for this—ranging from a lack of in- 
terest, funds, and needs, to an un- 


willingness to change to more mod- 
ern methods of handling library pro- 
cedures. On the surface many library 
operations appear simply to be repe- 
titious, but they are also unique; and 
Donald Coney has suggested they 
are not repetitious in ways that lend 
their adaptation to machine use.’ 
Libraries have changed in the re- 
cent past from collections consisting 
almost exclusively of books and 
other printed material to those in- 
cluding films, recordings, prints, 
slides, paintings, clippings, micro- 
cards, microfilms, and microprints in 
addition to the more traditional book 
and journal materials. This study is 
concerned with the handling of these 
materials and the extent to which 
the control and handling have re- 
mained library functions. The authors 
have tried to give an up-to-date pic- 
ture of the extent of the use of ma- 
chines in libraries in institutions of 


1 Donald Coney, “Management in College and 
University Libraries,” Library Trends, I (July, 
1952), 83-94. 
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higher learning in Illinois, and, in 
addition, have attempted to identify 
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some of the problems involved in the 
use of these machines. 


METHOD 


A questionnaire was sent to 107 
institutions of higher education listed 
under the heading “Illinois” in the 
Education Directory 1960-1961, is- 
sued by the United States Office of 
Education.** The schools were 
grouped in the following categories: 
(1) liberal arts colleges, (2) technical 


and professional schools, (3) junior 
colleges, and (4) universities. There 
were seventy-six usable returns, or 
a 71 per cent return. The sample, 
when separated into the four cate- 
gories, gave an excellent representa- 
tion of the state’s institutions of 
higher education: 


COMPARISON OF SAMPLE WITH RETURNS 


Number 

Type of Institution Sent 

Liberal Arts Colleges............ 30 
Technical and Professional 

NE heehee e pars pete nce cm 40 

fe ee 24 

eee ee ee 13 

ME hoa isiig:e wickets dine aeioe 107 


The questionnaire was divided into 
four parts: (1) administrative use, 
(2) public services, (3) technical 
services, and (4) audio-visual serv- 
ices. The librarians were asked to fill 


2 United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Education Directory 1960-196i, 
Part 3, Higher Education (Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1960), pp. 48-57. 


* The total number of institutions given in 
the Education Directory is slightly larger than the 
107 mentioned here. The difference resulted from 
several factors. If a library served two institutions, 


it was counted only once in this report. Several 
Directory 


specialized schools listed in the were 


PerCent | Number Per Cent 
| of Total Returned of Total 
| 
| 28 24 32 
| 37 25 33 
23 16 21 
| 12 11 14 
100 76 160 


in the first part, Administrative Use, 
and to give the other sections to ap- 
propriate members of their staff 
where applicable. 


considered to be outside the scope of this paper. 
Although the Chicago Undergraduate Division of 
the University of Illinois was not analyzed in this 
paper, special note should be made of the $50,000 
grant made to the Undergraduate Division by the 
Council on Library Resources. The grant is being 
used to finance the System Project which is con- 
cerned with automation in the library. This proj- 
ect may prove to be a really significant step in 
developing better and more complete machine use 
in modern library operations. 
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REPORT OF FINDINGS 


ADMINISTRATIVE USE 


In the part entitled ‘“Administra- 
tive Use” the first question was: 
Does the library have any duplicat- 
ing equipment for general office pur- 
poses? If the answer were “yes,” the 
librarians were asked to indicate the 
kinds used. Over 71 per cent stated 
they had no duplicating equipment 
in the administrative office; 26 per 
cent indicated such equipment was 
used; and 2.6 per cent did not re- 
spond. 

Of the equipment used, mimeo- 
graph machines were owned by 30 
per cent of those answering. Just 
over 23 per cent had hectograph 
equipment; 13.3 per cent had xerox 
equipment; 10 per cent had multi- 
lith equipment; and over 53 per cent 
simply answered they had “other” 
equipment. Arranged by institution, 
these figures reveal: (1) only one 
junior college had any equipment in 
this category; (2) universities were 
evenly divided among multilith, 
mimeograph, hectograph, and other; 
(3) liberal arts schools used machines 
in this order—mimeograph, hecto- 
graph, multilith, other; and (4) tech- 
nical and professional schools also 
led with mimeograph, 46.15 per cent, 
and second, hectograph and xerox, 
15.4 per cent each. 

Most of the libraries indicated that 
duplicating was done outside the li- 
brary. Over 95 per cent of the liberal 
arts college libraries answered “yes” 
when asked if duplicating was regu- 
larly completed on equipment lo- 
cated outside the library. To this 
same question, the “yes” answers 


from the other types of colleges were: 
technical and professional schools, 88 
per cent; junior colleges, 94 per cent; 
universities, 100 per cent. The over- 
all percentage was 93.4. 

Librarians were asked to name the 
type of service used when duplicating 
was assigned outside the library. 
Campus-wide service accounted for 
90 per cent of that done for university 
libraries. Other academic depart- 
ments supplied the library with du- 
plicating services in 12 per cent of the 
schools. Commercial service ac- 
counted for only 5 per cent of that 
done outside the library, with the 
technical and professional school 
group using this manner of dupli- 
cating in almost 20 per cent of the 
schools. Ninety per cent of the schools 
thought their present arrangements 
adequate. 


When 
asked what other types of office 


General Office Equipment. 





equipment they owned, 32 per cent 
of the librarians answered “none.” Of 
those that owned additional equip- 
ment, only three owned more than 
one piece. The additional equipment 
is listed here in the order of fre- 
quency stated: calculating machines, 
inter-communication systems, photo- 
copy machines for letters, cylinder or 
disc recorders for dictating, and ad- 
dressing machines. The percentage of 
those answering “none” were, by 
type: junior colleges, 56 per cent; 
technical and professional schools, 32 
per cent; liberal arts colleges, 25 per 
cent; and universities, 9 per cent. 
Thirty-eight per cent indicated they 
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would like other kinds of office equip- 
ment and 40 per cent indicated they 
would not. It is of interest to note 
that those who had the most equip- 
ment wanted and felt they needed 
more, while those with little or no 
equipment wanted nothing and 
thought such equipment not justifi- 
able. The one piece of equipment 
wanted by all those who lacked it 
was a simple adding machine. 


Attitude Toward Machine Related 


Services. To questions concerning the 





place of the library in providing 
photoduplication, stenographic, and 
audio-visual services to the staff and 
student, the replies differed with 
both the type of institution and 
service offered. Only 13 per cent 
thought the library should provide 
stenographic services and 32 per cent 
thought a photoduplication service 
should be a library service, while 54 
per cent thought audio-visual serv- 
ice should be provided by the library. 
The librarians at junior colleges all 
thought that stenographic services 
should be provided by other depart- 
ments. And while four-fifths of the 
university librarians agreed, 20 per 
cent thought stenographic service was 
a legitimate part of library service, 
and more than 25 per cent of the li- 
brarians from liberal arts colleges and 
technical and professional schools 
also thought such service to be a 
proper function of their libraries. 
Audio-visual service is a more gen- 
erally accepted function of a library 
and there was no significant differ- 
ences in opinion among the libraries 
reporting. Photoduplication service is 
less generally accepted as a library 
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function. Almost 55 per cent of the 
university librarians thought it to be 
a function shared between the library 
and other departments of the uni- 
versity, while another 37 per cent 
thought it to be exclusively a library 
service. Junior colleges were not so 
sure about its place in the library. 
Half of the junior college librarians 
did not answer this question and of 
those answering three considered it 
a library service, four thought it 
should be provided elsewhere, and 
one stated it was a function of both 
the library and other college depart- 
ments. Over 50 per cent of the li- 
brarians of the technical and pro- 
fessional colleges thought depart- 
ments other than the library should 
provide photoduplication, while one- 
third of them considered the serv- 
ice to be a library function. Four in 
this group did not answer the ques- 
tion, and one thought it to be a joint 
function of the library and other de- 
partments. Librarians of liberal arts 
colleges were almost evenly divided 
between those who thought photo- 
duplication was a library function 
and those who thought it was not. 


Obstacles To Increased Use of 
Machines. 





The lack of funds was 


given as the main obstacle to in- 
creasing the use of machines in li- 
braries, with almost 43 per cent of 
those answering giving this as the 
reason. The service being provided 
elsewhere on the campus was given 
as a reason by 38 per cent. Difficulty 
in convincing the administration of 
the need for such equipment was 
given as a reason by 15 per cent. 
Staff reluctance to use machines was 
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named by only four libraries, ac- 
counting for less than 5 per cent of 
the total number of reasons given. 


Over-all Evaluation of Machine 





Use. When asked to give an evalua- 


tion of machines in library opera- 
tions, one-fourth of those answering 
thought machines to be “very valu- 
able,” and two-thirds thought them 
to be of “some value.” Twelve per 
cent thought machines of “little or no 
value.” Judging from the comments 
added, it would appear that most li- 
brarians felt that the size of the li- 
brary and the type of school were 
the main factors in determining the 
need for machines in library opera- 
tions: 

A lot depends upon the size of the 


library. Small libraries have little need 
for charging machines, lettering ma- 
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In a large library, some machines would 
prove very valuable, but there is... 
little need for them in a small library. 
The types of services given would also 
make them more or less valuable. For 
us there is greater need for more good 
personnel service. 


Depends primarily on size. Of no value 
to very small libraries. Of some value 
to most large organizations. Value often 
overrated. 


Depends on the size of the library. Cost 
of most machines is such that they are 
a profitable purchase if used a good 
portion of the time only. 

Will become more valuable in so far 
as technical processes are concerned, 
but of little value so far as circulation 
services are concerned. 


To form an idea as to where li- 
braries ranked the use of machines, 
the librarians were asked to rank 
eight factors that might contribute 














chines, etc. to increased service and efficiency in 
Type of Institution 
Original | Final 
Rank* Liberal Arts | Technical and Junior Rank 
Colleges Professional Colleges Universities 

1 2 1 1 1 4 

2 5 6 4 2 6 

3 4 2 5 4 2 

4 6 4 6 6 1 

5 1 7 2 5 5 

6 8 5 8 3 8 

7 7 8 3 8 7 

8 3 3 7 7 3 























* Original rank and corresponding factors: 1, increased space; 2, better utilization of staff; 3, machine 
use; 4, larger staff; 5, re-examination of goals; 6, work simplification; 7, reorganization of department; 


8, work standardization. 
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their libraries. (The efficiency factors, 
as listed in the questionnaire, were: 
1, increased space; 2, better utiliza- 
tion of staff; 3, machine use; 4, larger 
staff; 5, re-examination of goals; 6, 
work simplification; 7, reorganiza- 
tion of department; and 8, work 
standardization.) 

It is interesting to note that num- 
ber 3, machine use, was ranked last 
in the over-all scoring. Liberal arts 
colleges and technical and profession- 
al schools ranked machine use in last 
place; the junior college group 
ranked it in seventh place; and the 
universities ranked it sixth. The table 
on page 657 gives the complete rank- 
ing by factor and group. 


PuBLic SERVICES 
Photo- 


duplication services are provided by 
about one-third of the public service 
departments of the libraries repre- 
sented in this study. Eight of the 
eleven universities provided the serv- 
ice, while only one junior college 
offers photoduplication service to its 
patrons. One-fourth of the liberal arts 
colleges and over one-third of the 
technical and professional schools 
provide such a service. Lenseless 
contact printing was the kind of du- 
plicating service most often men- 
tioned, being offered in 47 per cent 
of the libraries in the sample. One- 
fourth of the institutions provided a 
microfilming service, and in four li- 
braries photostat service was offered. 
Over half charged students a fee for 
the service, and half charged the 
faculty. Other libraries and noncam- 
pus individuals were charged less 
often than students and staff. The 


Photoduplication Service. 
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service in most cases was not used a 
great deal by students and staff. In 
63 per cent of the schools, the service 
was not available elsewhere on the 
campus. Individual departments ac- 
counted for about one-fourth of the 
outside services and almost an equal 
number were located in separate 
campus centers. The other half was 
handled in the main administrative 
offices, with two examples of the 
services being associated with the 
audio-visual center on the campus. 

A number of reasons were given for 
not offering photoduplication serv- 
ice in the library, the most often re- 
curring ones being the lack of funds, 
time, and trained personnel. The 
lack of satisfactory equipment avail- 
able on the market was given as the 
reason by two librarians. Only 40 
per cent of those offering the service 
were satisfied with the use made of 
it and the way it operates. 


Microfilm in Libraries. Two-thirds 





of the libraries in the sample had 
materials in microform, but over two- 
thirds of these had less than one 
thousand items in this form. Only 5 
per cent had more than ten thousand 
microfilm reels, and 7 per cent had 
over ten thousand microcards. Ten of 
the eleven universities had microform, 
but only 13 per cent of the junior 
college libraries had any microform 
at all. The most frequently occur- 
ring types of materials in microform 
were periodicals, 29 per cent; books, 
25 per cent; newspapers, 18 per cent; 
and dissertations, 16 per cent. Gov- 
ernment documents, catalogs and in- 
dexes, and “other” accounted for 
only 12 per cent of the material in 
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microform. Only 7 per cent of the li- 
braries in the sample used equipment 
to reproduce materials in microform 
for their collections. 


Reading Equipment. Fifty-five per 





cent of the sample provided film 
readers, 30 per cent provided micro- 
print readers, and 8 per cent provided 
card readers. One-fifth owned port- 
able film and card readers, and one- 
half of those owning them permitted 
circulation of both the material and 
the reader. 
One librarian had this to say about 

nonbook materials: 

We must educate our people in the 

acceptance of the machine. They still 

prefer the book—not the microfilm or 

any mechanized device. 


Another said: 


Microform materials are important for 
space concentration, but at best it 
seems to be a necessary evil. 


Charging Equipment. Over three- 





fourths of the libraries in the sample 
had no special equipment for charg- 
ing out materials, and one half of 
the libraries found the equipment 
that is now in use to be unsatisfac- 
tory. 
One university librarian had this 

to say about charging systems: 

I can see the possibility of the use of 

a charger plate with name, address, 

and telephone number. However, with 

the semester changes and a constantly 

changing student population, this might 

prove too costly. 


Another stated: 


The “little giant” being developed by 
the Council on Library Resources looks 
like a possibly inexpensive machine, 
except that it is impossible to locate 
any charge for a particular book, and 
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in our system this is extremely im- 
portant. 


Seventy-nine per cent of the li- 
braries having no charge-out equip- 
ment were also without other types 
of machines in their circulation and 
reference departments. Only eleven 
libraries in the sample used such 
equipment in these departments. In 
three libraries the equipment was 
slide and film-strip projectors, which 
were used to give instructions in the 
use of the library. One library had 
an interlibrary borrowing system with 
branches and the state library using 
teletype equipment. Two libraries 
used closed-circuit television in teach- 
ing the use of the library to fresh- 
men. Photoclerks, photocopy ma- 
chines, and thermofax reader copiers 
were also used by reference depart- 
ments in three libraries. 

Sixty-one per cent of the public 
service departments in the sample 
made use of equipment found else- 
where on the campus or obtained 
through commercial sources. Most 
printing of forms and lists was done 
outside the library; only one library 
had its own printing presses for pub- 
lishing all programs, forms, and sup- 
plies. Many indicated that statistical 
services were supplied by the main 
administrative offices or by a separate 
statistical unit on the campus. 


Over-all Evaluation of Machines in 
Public Services. Most of the li- 


brarians indicated that little would be 
gained by having more machines; 
only eleven thought additional ma- 
chines would improve efficiency. Of 
the few who did want new equip- 
ment, the machine needed by most of 
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the librarians was a photocopier or 
film-reader-printer to assist in replac- 
ing damaged pages or to supply mul- 
tiple copies for reserve use of out- 
of-print or hard-to-find materials. 
One librarian thought a_ teaching 
machine would be of value in giving 
instruction on the use of the library 
along with slide and filmstrip pro- 
jectors. Only two librarians indicated 
that a charging system would im- 
prove their present circulation pro- 
cedures. 

When asked to evaluate the worth 
of machines in public service work, 
almost one half of the librarians 
thought machines to be of “some 
value”; only 15 per cent thought their 
contribution significant enough to 
rate them “very valuable”; and 4 per 
cent thought them of “little or no 
value.” 

One university librarian expressed 
it this way: 

A machine is not always superior to 
hand operations — witness the Library 


Resources Council’s study on charging 
systems. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Ordering. Seventy-five per cent of 
the libraries in the sample order their 
own materials and 40 per cent handle 
billing and accounting as well; yet 
only 46 per cent of the sample had 
an ordering department as such. Add- 
ing machines were used in 5 per cent 
of these departments and accounting 
machines were used in another 4 per 
cent. Other equipment used for busi- 
ness purposes included typewriters, 
a dictaphone, a calculator, and a 
photocopier. One library named mul- 
tilith and thermofax machines in 
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answer to this question. One library 
used an IBM system for accounting 
purposes. 

One explanation for the small 
amount of equipment used in acqui- 
sitions can be found in the volume 
of orders being handled by these li- 
braries. Forty-one per cent processed 
under five hundred orders last year. 
The majority reported that their 
present equipment was adequate, and 
only 13 per cent would like additional 
equipment. 

Cataloging. Only 23 per cent of 
the libraries duplicated their catalog 
mechanically—55 per cent of the uni- 
versities, 30 per cent of the liberal 
arts colleges, and 20 per cent of the 
technical and professional schools. 
No junior college used mechanical 
equipment to duplicate catalog cards. 
Mimeograph was the form of repro- 


duction most used. 
Per Cent Using 


Type of Equipment Duplicate Cards 
errr 32 
PEE ca nucnawannewa annie 23 
DIN © indie i waweienvans 18 


Three libraries reported using the 
flexowriter for card reproduction, one 
used a record microfilm machine, and 
one a camera-developer-printer. 

Only 9 per cent made use of any 
other equipment for cataloging pur- 
poses, such as electric erasers, camera, 
pasters, and electric stylus. 

Two-thirds of the libraries in the 
sample felt that their present equip- 
ment was adequate and only 21 per 
cent wanted additional equipment. 
(Forty-five per cent of the universi- 
ties would like to add equipment, but 
no junior college library is interested 
in adding cataloging equipment.) 
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Answers to questions on adequacy 
of present equipment and additional 
equipment desired were concerned 
largely with card reproduction. A few 
named specific equipment wanted, 
such as a flexowriter. 

Six libraries felt that printed cards 
made additional equipment unneces- 
sary: 

The catalog department might better 
use either the Wilson or Library of 
Congress cards. I prefer the L.C. cards 
and they should be ordered as soon as 
the book order is sent to the publisher. 


Added entries could be made by type- 
writer. 


Use L.C. printed cards. While expen- 
sive, it is cheaper than other methods 
for the smaller library. 


We obtain Library of Congress cards 
for close to 90 per cent of our books. 
For the remaining 10 per cent the 
cards are typed by student assistants. 
This is adequate and economical for 
the size of our library. 


Twelve libraries in different ways 
described their interest in the de- 
velopment of an inexpensive catalog 
copier: 

A fool-proof inexpensive card duplicator 


to make small numbers of cards. 


Some kind of positive duplication of 
printed cards. 


Would like some kind of simple in- 
expensive machine to duplicate catalog 
cards. At present they must be typed. 


Binding. Forty-six per cent of the 


libraries in the sample do some kind 
of binding in the library. However, 
57 per cent of the libraries which do 
binding handle less than one quarter 
of their total binding. Almost all of 
the libraries which bind materials do 
pamphlet binding while only eleven 
do buckram binding. 
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It is not surprising to find that, of 
the libraries which do handle some 
of their own binding, the only piece 
of equipment owned by more than 
20 per cent was the book press. The 
following table lists other binding 
equipment owned by the libraries: 
Per Cent 
of the 
Libraries 
Owning 
Equipment 
SEs ccduce sadecansnens 26 
Stapling machine ............:. 19 
Drilling machine .............-. 11 
Cutting or trimming machine... 9 
Lettering machine ............ 4 
A ee ereres 3 
2 
2 
1 


Equipment 


Laminating machine 
Sewing machine 
Rounder and backing machine. . 


In all, 81 per cent of the libraries 
in the sample reported owning some 
piece of binding equipment. A few 
described other binding equipment in 
their libraries: tying machine, tape, 
plastic spiral binder and puncher, and 
paper knife. 

Only 29 per cent said they were 
dissatisfied with their present equip- 
ment, and 14 per cent want additional 
binding equipment. 

Most of the comments made were 
to the effect: 

Our only binding done in library is 
a few pamphlets. First aid mending 
done as needed. Rebinding of books 
and binding of periodicals by com- 
mercial binder. Quantity does not 
justify expensive equipment or per- 
sonnel. 


We bind only those periodicals not in 
great demand, and pamphlets. 


We send our material out. 


Importance of Machines in Tech- 





nical Services. An over-all indication 
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of the value placed on machines in 
technical services was supplied by 
answers to the question, In general 
what do you think is the value of 
machines in technical services? 
Twenty-six per cent said machines 
were “very valuable,” 46 per cent “of 
some value,” while 26 per cent did 
not answer the question. The uni- 
versities and the professional and 
technical school libraries placed the 
highest value on machines for use in 
technical services. Sixteen of the 
people who amplified their answer to 
this question felt that the value of 
machines is related to size of the 
library’s operation: 

Depends upon size of collection. In a 


large or a very large collection ma- 
chines would be very valuable. 


Our volume is not sufficient to justify 
such machinery. 


Our processes are not on such a large 
scale as to justify expensive equipment 
to be handled by only partially trained 
operators. 


Half as many librarians stressed the 
need of equipment in technical serv- 
ices: 

Machines in technical service reduce 
the need for additional clerical help and 


expedite all the processes of the de- 
partment. 


The simple types of machines in use 
are necessities. Any other machines 
which may be developed to reduce 
routine procedures would be welcomed. 


We are interested in studies now under- 
way dealing with the development of 
machines having library application, 
particularly those directed by the Li- 
brary Technology Project and others 
sponsored by the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 


Equipment. The audio-visual 





equipment available in the libraries 
in this sample is listed in the follow- 
ing table: 


Per Cent 

Type of Equipment of Libraries 
IS ooo weenie sases 38 
16mm film projectors .......... 35 
Filmstrip projectors ........... 32 
Opaque projectors ............ 32 
2-by-2 slide projectors ......... 31 
EPIGE GOOOOMOER. «55 ccc cessvecss 28 
Lantern slide projectors ....... 13 


A few mentioned other types of 
audio-visual equipment in their li- 
braries: six, an overhead projector; 
four, television sets; six, phonographs 
or hi-fi equipment; three, AM-FM 
radio; and one, a portable public- 
address installation. In all, 86 per 
cent of the libraries reported owning 
at least one piece of audio-visual 
equipment. 

While ownership of equipment is 
not limited to any one type of library, 
in general it is the technical and pro- 
fessional and university libraries 
which apparently are more likely to 
own equipment—with the exception 
of disc recorders, owned by only a 
small per cent of technical and pro- 
fessional school libraries. 


Services. A partial explanation for 


the use made of audio-visual equip- 
ment was expected to be found in the 
nature and extent of audio-visual 
services offered by libraries, and, in 
turn, by the provision of audio-visual 
services elsewhere on their campuses. 

Two-thirds of the libraries reported 
that they made at least one audio- 
visual service available to their 
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patrons. Only one-half of junior col- 
leges, which had the smallest per cent 
offering audio-visual service, pro- 
vided any audio-visual service. 

The types of services offered in 


Type of Service 


Disc recordings (for loan) ...............- 
re 


Equipment for classes and groups (for loan) 


rr ee Se aks en cee cme Seuews 
Films (borrowed on request)............... 
a UE SED ois bid eck ceesacanees 
I ss cna ae eena ena ee 
Films (for class viewing) ..........see-e0. 
Space (for showing films) ................- 
Television sets (in library) ................ 
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college and university libraries and 
the percentage of the sample giving 
such services are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Per Cent of 
Libraries 
Offering 

the Service 


TITETIILIT LIT 46 
cer cccccncccecccccecenesececece 39 
pee wetesesesecsceesecesencecse 31 
Teer Pere eT Te Ter 28 
OTT T TTT TO TTT ee 25 
TUTTO PTOLIrre Terr rT Cee 22 


Slides, films, filmstrips, recordings (produced by) ............-seeeeeeeeeeees 


Se SE oS wis sveunaeene ctannuss 
Television and radio programs (produced by) 


Other services also named were 
listening facilities for AM-FM radio, 
phonographs, and tape recorders. 
Materials produced by the libraries 
included recordings, tape recordings, 
slides, and filmstrips. 

While three-fourths of the uni- 
versity libraries borrowed films on 
request, only 29 per cent maintained 
film collections. No junior college re- 
ported having space for film showings 
in the library. The liberal arts col- 
leges loaned the least number of films 
and audio-visual equipment, and no 
liberal arts college in this sample had 
a television set in the library or pro- 
duced audio-visual materials of its 
own. 


Collections. An indication of the 
type and extent of service was also 
provided by answers to questions re- 
garding audio-visual collections. 


ee 


Twenty-two per cent of the libraries 
had art prints, but half of these had 
less than one hundred pictures. 
Thirty-one per cent had two-by-two 
slides—eleven having less than one 
hundred, ten having between 100 and 
999. Only three have collections of 
over 1,000 slides. Only six libraries, 
or 8 per cent, had over one hundred 
films, although 28 per cent did have 
films in their cdllections. While 46 per 
cent had filmstrips, only fourteen, or 
19 per cent had over one hundred 
filmstrips. Only six libraries had 
over one hundred tape recordings. 
Fifty-one per cent had disc record- 
ings, and two-thirds of these owned 
over one hundred disc recordings. 

Of the 73 per cent of Illinois li- 
braries having audio-visual materials 
of some kind, one-half spent less than 
five hundred dollars on audio-visual 
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materials in 1960. For only 4 per cent 
of these libraries was the amount 
spent more than one quarter of their 
book budget. 


Organization. Only 29 per cent of 
the libraries offering audio-visual 
services had a separate department 
for the service. Thirty-eight per cent 
stated that audio-visual services in 
their libraries were handled by one 
department and 15 per cent reported 
it was divided among departments. 
On the campuses of these same li- 
braries, less than a third have a sep- 
arate audio-visual center, the junior 
colleges being the group with the 
smallest per cent having a separately 
organized audio-visual center. 





Future Plans. About one-half of 
the liberal arts colleges and university 
libraries reported plans for extending 
services in the future as compared 
with only one-third of the libraries 
in the professional and _ technical 
schools and one-fourth of the junior 
colleges. 

Fifty-four per cent of the adminis- 
trators of these libraries feel that 
audio-visual service should be pro- 
vided by the library, but less, only 
40 per cent, have immediate plans 
for extending their services. As in- 
dicated in the foregoing, space would 
appear to be a major problem in the 
provision of collections and equip- 
ment. Opinions expressed in the “ad- 
ditional comments” section identify 
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some of the other difficulties in- 
volved: 
No one person on the staff to service 


the machines. 


We feel we should offer more service 
but do not have time. 


Most of the staff think of the library 
entirely in terms of books. 

The provision of audio-visual serv- 
ice to the college community has been 
expressed as a tenet of library phi- 
losophy. When demand for audio- 
visual service grows, a natural result 
may be the centralization of service 
as a separate unit somewhere in the 
university. At the present time, in 
most institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Illinois, it would appear that 
audio-visual service is neither ex- 
tensive, centralized, nor coordinated, 
and the library may be one of several 
agencies offering duplicate services. 

With the increasing emphasis on 
the use of audio-visual materials in 
teaching, libraries should revaluate 
their positions regarding audio-visual 
service. The desirability of placing 
machines in proximity to materials 
would still seem to be an undecided 
question, which certainly has to take 
into account the present organiza- 
tion and placement of services and 
equipment on a campus. Efficiency 
studies are also needed—or at least 
studies of user satisfaction—to deter- 
mine which of the various ways are 
most desirable for organizing and co- 
ordinating audio-visual services on a 
college campus. 


CONCLUSION 


There would be little point in be- 


laboring the fact that machine use 


in college and university libraries in 
Illinois at the present time is mini- 
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mal. An analysis of the implications 
presented in this study should not 
ignore the fact that machines are 
only one solution to library problems. 
The first and continuing task of the 
librarian is to define objectives in 
such a way that the results of his 
efforts can be measured. Decisions, 
such as the selection of machines, can 
then be based on the degree to which 
they will assist in meeting the li- 
brary’s goals rather than on personal 
bias or on a limited view of one par- 
ticular operation. 

Only indirectly touched on in this 
study, but worth exploring further, 
are the effects of the curriculum and 
the age of the library on the library 
program. Tradition could be expected 
to be a force acting against the in- 
troduction of machine methods and 
machine related services. 

There is some point, then, in ex- 
ploring the setting in which the 
status of the use of machines in the 
college library will be decided. 

By 1975 we will have twice as many 
students in Illinois institutions of 
higher education as we had in 1960. 
There will be a continued growth of 
research. Providing adequate space 
will be an overwhelming problem for 
these institutions. The extension, 
addition, and modification of the 
functions of these various types of 
institutions, the placement of their 
extension activities, the degree of co- 
ordination and joint planning among 
institutions cannot but affect the col- 
lege library. Hopefully, the librarians 
of these institutions will take part 
at the policy level in both individual 
and intra-institutional planning for 
this expansion. The role of the college 
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library in this activity will be de- 
pendent in part on the degree to 
which the library is already estab- 
lished as an important partner in 
the educational and research pro- 
grams of these institutions. 

There is no doubt that libraries 
can expand their services and modify 
their collections in ways related to 
machine use in order to respond to 
the needs of their institutions, for 
they are obviously doing so in many 
college and university libraries in 
Illinois. But it is also possible that 
library related services and facilities 
can also be absorbed by other 
agencies on the college campus. 
Again, the local conditions which de- 
termine where a service is to be placed 
or the extent of the library’s partici- 
pation in the machine related services 
have yet to be studied. 

Libraries have the dual job of gain- 
ing additional support and at the 
same time showing that they are 
making the wisest use of present 
funds. Some of their present non- 
mechanized procedures would not 
stand the inspection of modern busi- 
ness management. Machines should 
never be used for their own sake, 
but reluctance to accept machine 
methods should not be allowed to 
limit service, impair efficiency, or 
prevent the raising of standards of 
the college library. 

We can expect the good sense and 
ingenuity of librarians as well as 
their personal commitment to service 
to aid them in their response to the 
tremendous pressures that are con- 
stantly and increasingly calling for 
more service. To meet this demand, 
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it may be necessary for librarians to 
increase their use of machines. The 
larger libraries may well be the guides 
for adopting mechanized procedures, 
since they often operate as informa- 
tion centers. In this capacity they 
actively participate in their communi- 
ties, extend their function to incor- 
porate new services, and remain alert 
to the potential use of machines in 
library operations. 

The smaller college libraries will 
find solutions to some of their opera- 
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tional needs by using the facilities 
of other agencies on their campuses, 
obtaining services from outside 
agencies, simplifying procedures, and 
relying on larger libraries for ma- 
terials and services. 

Manufacturers might themselves 
study simple machines and other de- 
vices to assist in library activities 
where volume is small, but the pro- 
cess is necessary and needs to be per- 
formed inexpensively at the indi- 
vidual library. 
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Demands on College and University 
Library Facilities in Metropolitan Centers 


GEORGE M. BAILEY 


Chief of Reference and Special Services 
Northwestern University 


“p ATTERNS OF ACCESSIBILITY” is a 

phrase used frequently in dis- 
cussions about library service. If 
barriers to accessibility to a library 
exist, the individual will do every- 
thing in his power to override them. 
If a reader resides a block away from 
a large college or university collec- 
tion containing exactly the source 
materials necessary for his research 
(or even the one volume he wants for 
recreational reading) it does not seem 
logical to him that he should go a 
greater distance to the library which 
he is entitled to use—a library which 
may itself find it necessary to borrow 
some of the materials wanted from 
other libraries. 


CATEGORIES OF DEMAND 


The desire to use college and uni- 
versity library facilities in metro- 
politan centers has increased for 
various reasons. Around the center, 
there are areas which have grown 
rapidly either as the influence of an 
academic institution itself has created 
growth or by the normal accretion of 
population to a metropolis. As cities 
have lost population to their suburbs 
this problem has in many instances 
been magnified, especially in those 
cases where a metropolitan area has 


engulfed a once removed campus. 
Public library facilities have not al- 
ways kept pace with the demands 
resulting from the population ex- 
pansion. New colleges have been es- 
tablished or junior colleges have be- 
come four-year institutions with large 
student bodies lacking satisfactory 
library facilities. In some metropoli- 
tan institutions, the student body 
consists largely of commuters. 
College students in these situations 
are in a dilemma. The college faculty 
often are more interested in methods 
of teaching than in the materials 
available to support such methods. 
These methods may require the use 
of extensive library materials, both 
monographic and serial, which are 
not available either because of lack 
of funds or because they are out of 
print. The instructor often does not 
cooperate with the library in making 
certain that necessary materials are 
available locally. When the student 
is faced with the need of using these 
additional materials, he may find 
them unavailable in his own library. 
He may also learn that he cannot 
have access to them in a nearby col- 
lege library even though the materials 
are available there. This restriction 
may exist because the nearby li- 
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brarian does not grant access to his 
collection or because the student’s 
own librarian prefers that such serv- 
ice should not be made available else- 
where in order to force his own insti- 
tution to provide funds to meet the 
needs of the local faculty and stu- 
dents. In some instances, when the 
students commute, they are never 
close enough to use their own library 
facilities during evenings and week- 
ends, but request service from a li- 
brary near their homes. 

A similar situation may exist with 
high school students. In a number 
of high schools, advanced course 
work, beyond the high school level, 
is provided for the better students. 
This college level work requires ma- 
terials which seldom can be made 
available even in the best high school 
collections. The natural tendency is 
to turn to the local college or uni- 
versity with its vast collections of the 
desired material unless such material 
can readily be provided by the public 
library. 

Metropolitan areas with college and 
university library collections attract 
large corporations with research de- 
partments. Some of the larger corpo- 
rations organize special libraries, but 
most of them rely heavily on the 
facilities of the local college and uni- 
versity collections. The demands of 
the people in industry and business 
are frequently rather intensive. As a 
matter of fact, these users tend to be 
somewhat impatient if service is not 
speedy or completely satisfactory. 

There are other categories of users 
demanding access to the college and 
university library collections. The 
percentage of professional personnel 
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tends to increase as the area becomes 
larger. There are scholars, authors, 
or other types of residents, not di- 
rectly connected with the college or 
university, whose activities will cause 
them to gravitate toward the libraries 
of these institutions in order to fulfill 
their needs. Still other groups may 
include alumni of the institution and 
students from colleges and universi- 
ties outside the area whose permanent 
residences are in the area and who 
need to use the local facilities during 
vacation periods. In some libraries 
these students, home for the vacation 
period, constitute the large majority 
of users. 

All of these readers feel justified 
in asking for the privilege of using 
the library facilities which are readily 
accessible in point of location. Many 
reasons have been advanced for the 
right to use the university or college 
library. Many will argue that all li- 
braries should be open to everyone 
because of the belief in the tradition 
of a “free” public library. This is 
a fallacy. The user overlooks the 
fact that such use is not free, but 
supported by taxes, tuition, or con- 
tributions in various forms. Often, 
if a librarian questions the need to 
use a university library, the person 
making the request will argue that 
he has proved his need by making 
the effort to gain access to the col- 
lection. Or he may try to embarrass 
the librarian into submission by 
pointing out that the use of the li- 
brary by one more person will not 
increase the workload that much. Be- 
sides, there are plenty of seats in 
the reading room and the librarian 
is not helping anyone else at the 
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moment, or the book the reader 
wants is not being used by anyone 
else, or he will be glad to return the 
book immediately if anyone else 
should request it. There is an almost 
complete unawareness that these 
factors are all a matter of service or 
that librarians spend time on many 
duties besides removing and return- 
ing books to the shelves or answering 
questions. 

The size of the metropolitan area 
from which these demands arise has 
increased with the continued im- 
provement of methods of transpor- 
tation and communication. In some 
metropolitan areas the demands on 
university library facilities have be- 
come critical. As a result, surveys and 
studies of the problems and their 
possible solutions have been and 
are being made.* 

Similar problems exist and have 
been discussed from the viewpoint of 
the public library. A number of ar- 
ticles have been written on this angle. 
But the problem of the university li- 
brary is different because it is ori- 
ented toward intensive service to a 
small number, whereas the public li- 
brary tends to give more general 
service to a larger number of readers. 
This is not to imply that the public 
library does not give a great deal of 
service to some of its patrons. 


ATTEMPTS To SATISFY THE DEMAND 


What can the libraries of higher 
educational institutions do to satisfy 


1Three papers on the topic, “Challenge of 
Urban University Libraries,’”” were given at the 
University Libraries Section, Association of College 
and Research Libraries, in Cleveland, Ohio, July 
13, 1961. Speakers included Harold Hamill, 
Librarian of the Los Angeles Public Library: 
Richard Logsdon, Director of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Libraries; and William Birenbaum, Assist- 
ant Vice President of Wayne State University. 
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the demands? Some librarians argue 
that all of the library resources of a 
metropolitan area should be made 
available to serve the needs of the 
population of that area; that service 
must be provided for all regardless 
of the cost. Guy R. Lyle, in his Ad- 
ministration of the College Library, 
states: 


In both service and interpretation, it 
is important that the college librarian 
take into account the community in 
which the college is located. . . In most 
colleges, provision is made for towns- 
people to use the library as a reference 
center and to borrow books of a schol- 
arly nature if they are not in use by 
the faculty and students. State sup- 
ported colleges have a greater obliga- 
tion to supplement local library facili- 
ties in the community and throughout 
the state.* 


Most librarians desire to open 
the doors of their library to as many 
as possible. But. their dreams are 
readily shattered by the facts: lack 
of facilities, lack of properly trained 
personnel, the obligation to give satis- 
factory service first to their own 
public. College and university li- 
braries are usually established to 
provide intensive service to a small, 
select group. In most cases, librarians 
of these institutions are struggling to 
provide adequate service for the stu- 
dents, faculty, and research staff of 
their institutions. Library budgets 
are frequently below the minimal 
needs for satisfactory service. It is 
rather difficult to convince library ad- 
ministrators that they should de- 
crease the quality of their services 
by extending them beyond the pub- 


?Guy R. Lyle, Administration of the College 
Library (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1944), 
p. 498. 
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lic to which they are primarily and 
directly responsible. 


FEES 


The most prominent point of dis- 
cussions regarding the satisfaction of 
the demands centers on the desir- 
ability of charging fees. Four short 
articles in College and Research Li- 
braries, October, 1952, discussed the 
pros and cons of charging fees.* The 
series was inspired by a statement of 
Wylie Sypher, Graduate Dean of 
Simmons College, who objected stren- 
uously to a library fee, maintaining 
that it tends “to place research on 
the ability-to-pay basis. . .” and “sug- 
gests a parochial use of great research 
libraries that have been endowed and 
enriched precisely because they can 
be of national, rather than institu- 
tional, status. . . . The current tend- 
ency to levy fees would seem to 
build tariff walls about the major 
research libraries and create a monop- 
oly on research materials for those 
who are already affiliated with major 
research institutions.” Arguing mostly 
against Harvard fees as a form of 
economic censorship, Dr. Sypher 
maintained that a private library 
weakens “its claim as an educational 
institution in the national and social 
sense of the term. . .” if it “cannot 
adequately serve the needs of schol- 
ars.” Noting the sizable endowment 
income provided for research pur- 
poses, he questioned whether the 


3“Fees for Research Library Use by Out- 
siders,"’ College and Research Libraries, 13:295- 
302, October, 1952: Sypher, W., “Views on the 
Fee Policy,”’ Ibid., pp. 295-296; Metcalf, K. D., 
“Situation at Harvard,” Ibid., pp. 297-298; White, 
Cc. M., “Situation at Columbia,” Ibid., pp. 299- 
301: Wilson, L. R., “Should Research Libraries 
Impose Fees on Visiting Scholars,” Jbid., pp. 
301-302. 
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small amount collected in fees com- 
pensated for the resentment and em- 
barrassment caused by the fees. 

In answer to Dr. Sypher, Keyes D. 
Metcalf, then Director of Harvard 
Libraries, and Carl M. White, then 
Director of Columbia University Li- 
braries, commented on the situation 
at each of their libraries. The fee at 
Harvard has existed since 1878 for 
Harvard graduates and others not 
currently connected with Harvard. 
A fee is also charged for graduate 
students writing their dissertations 
when they are not enrolled in course 
work. In answer to Dr. Sypher’s ar- 
gument that funds are given to Har- 
vard because it is considered a na- 
tional library, Mr. Metcalf main- 
tained that prospective donors, in- 
terested only in Harvard, may “hesi- 
tate to give money to a great research 
library that was dissipating its funds 
by welcoming all comers free of 
charge.” He also noted that at least 
one-fourth of the library funds are 
used to maintain Harvard’s status as 
a national institution. 

Mr. White, noting that the charge 
at Columbia was a university fee, 
rather than a library fee, listed and 
discussed justifications for the fee. 
Columbia, in the past, was so gener- 
ous in the access to its libraries that 
“building superintendents and land- 
ladies in the neighborhood pushed 
the idea a little far by pointing out 
that their tenants would have access 
to the University libraries. .. .”” When 
an individual demands as his right 
free access to a library he forgets 
that such access “is free to some of 
us because others pay the costs for 
us.” 
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Louis R. Wilson, Dean-Emeritus of 
the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School, agreed with the idea 
of fees except for the category of 
visiting scholars. His opposition was 
caused by the feeling that teaching 
and research should never be re- 
stricted. 

Most recent surveys show that the 
fees have increased a great deal in 
some cases since 1952. The University 
of Michigan Library survey, resulting 
from a questionnaire answered by 
twenty-one university libraries, was 
concerned mostly with service to in- 
dustries, but supplied information on 
other “outsiders.” The survey by 
Downing P. O’Harra, Librarian of 
the University of Wichita Library, 
was concerned with fees for service to 
high school students and local resi- 
dents. In this case, replies were re- 
ceived from thirty-one university li- 
braries. 

The O’Harra survey showed fees 
from $3.00 per year to $15.00 per 
quarter. This survey was made two 
years ago and a number of libraries, 
because of the increasing problems 
of outsiders and rising costs of serv- 
ice, have recently initiated or in- 
creased their fees. Most of the fees 
will have to be increased if they are 
to compare favorably with the li- 
brary operating expenditure per stu- 
dent.’ 

The Michigan survey shows that 
fifteen universities give free library 
service. Individual fees for the use 
of other libraries surveyed vary from 
$6.00 per year, which is considered 


‘Downing P. O’Harra, “Community Use of 
University Libraries and Library Fees,” Mountain 
Plains Library Quarterly, 4 (Spring, 1959) 7-10. 
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a token charge and not a payment 
for library services, to $75.00 per 
semester. Several libraries provide 
service to companies for fees ranging 
from $250.00 to $500.00 per year, 
providing a limited number of cards. 
Some libraries base the fee on the 
number of transactions or materials 
borrowed. Others have agreements 
providing service to industry in ex- 
change for assistance of various 
kinds from the industry to the uni- 
versity.” 

As one authority on the subject 
has stated in a recently published 
speech, “The charging of nonresi- 
dent fees is only a weak attempt on 
the part of the library to secure some 
measure of recompense for the tre- 
mendous outlay of materials, physical 
facilities, and staff services which are 
used with little sense of obligation 
by the residents of jurisdictions con- 
tributing nothing to their upkeep. 
Whether the fee is large or small, the 
revenue from the source amounts to 
a very small proportion of the li- 
brary’s total income.’ This state- 
ment was made with public libraries 
in mind, but it can apply as readily 
to the college and university libraries 
in a metropolitan area. 

Another statement made in con- 
nection with public libraries is also 
applicable: “The large library should 
not be expected simply to open its 
doors and resources to persons from 
a large region which does not support 
it. If one library in a system makes 
a-.service contribution and receives 


*Survey made by the University Library, 
University of Michigan. Results compiled, January 
17, 1961. 

*H. L. Hamill, ““‘The Metropolitan Area and 
the Library,’”’ Library Quarterly, 31 (January, 
1961), 22-21. 
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a roughly equivalent service return, 
no further adjustment may be neces- 
sary; but when most of the ad- 
vantages flow one way, contractual 
or other agreements should be es- 
tablished.””* 


It should be strongly emphasized 
that the surveys regarding the charg- 
ing of fees deal with a specific kind 
of library service, in most cases, bor- 
rowing of books for use outside the 
library. A survey of various other 
services would show a much different 
and varied picture. It is almost im- 
possible for a library to consider 
charging for reference service unless 
restriction is placed upon entrance to 
the building. It would be too time 
consuming to ask every person who 
enters each service area or makes a 
telephone request whether he is con- 
nected with an institution. Requests 
by correspondence which can readily 
be handled by a local library can 
more easily be referred to that li- 
brary, but many of these are also 
answered by the larger libraries with- 
out question. Unless there is a con- 
trol at the front door, for persons 
entering the building, the outsider 
has free access to the catalogs and 
the entire reference collection of the 
college or university library and, in 
the larger library, to a number of 
subject materials in special reading 
rooms. 


Libraries of higher educational in- 
stitutions have provided orientation 
programs in the use of the library 
and its collections for their students 
and faculty. The outsider, who has 


7 American Library Association, Public Library 
Service: A Guide to Evaluation with Minimum 
Standards (Chicago, ALA, 1956), p. 20. 
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not had such orientation, needs con- 
stant individual attention when he 
is using the library. A public service 
librarian, who has to supervise a desk 
alone, because of staff shortages, may 
often think of restricting this indi- 
vidual service when there are five to 
ten students waiting for attention. 
The service-minded librarian may 
become less so when the outsider 
calls from his home to ask the li- 
brarian to complete work, taking an 
hour or more, which the outsider 
might well do himself and which the 
librarian would be only too happy to 
show him how to do. Some libraries 
have successfully provided open 
stacks for all their students and fac- 
ulty, not only as a means of attempt- 
ing to solve their financial and staff 
shortages, but also to allow the stu- 
dents to use the collections more 
freely. This situation again presents 
problems to the nonoriented outsider. 


THE CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA 


How does this situation apply to 
our local metropolitan area, Chicago? 
We find here two large university 
libraries, Northwestern University 
and the University of Chicago, and 
a number of college libraries. The 
picture is varied somewhat, not only 
by the existence of an excellent public 
library of more than two and a quarter 
million volumes, but also because of 
the location of two national research 
libraries in the city. John Crerar Pub- 
lic Library, with over a million vol- 
umes, has one of the finest collections 
of scientific, technical, and medical 
materials in the country. The New- 
berry Library, with more than three- 
quarters of a million volumes in the 
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social sciences and humanities, can 
satisfy much of the demand in those 
areas of study and research. Both 
are open to the public, although the 
Newberry Library has restricted its 
service to the public engaged in seri- 
ous research and does not allow the 
nonresearch person access to the col- 
lections if the material is readily 
available in other collections acces- 
sible to that person. 

In spite of the availability of nu- 
merous libraries of all kinds and 
sizes, including many excellent spe- 
cial libraries, there is still sufficient 
pressure on the two large universities 
and some of the colleges to cause 
concern about the problem. At North- 
western University, no fee is charged 
for the use of the library collections, 
although it does restrict access to the 
stack collections and lends books 
only to certain categories of users. 
The library has open stacks for its 
students and faculty. Therefore, it is 
not organized to give a great amount 
of service to the outsider, who is not 
oriented in the use of the stacks or 
the library and who demands more 
personal service. 

However, if the outsider has good 
reason for using the library, he is 
given service. A “Lending Code for 
Special Borrowers” has been devel- 
oped. In accordance with this code, 
Northwestern alumni, teachers, schol- 
ars, professional people, adult resi- 
dents of Evanston (unable to obtain 
the needed material from the pub- 
lic library), can gain admission to 
the stacks and borrow books for home 
use by showing institutional connec- 
tion and home address. A representa- 
tive of research, industry, or business 
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organization, with a letter of explan- 
ation from his administrator, can 
often have the same privileges but 
may sometimes be restricted to desk 
service and library use. Visiting 
scholars, showing institutional connec- 
tion, are given desk service and have 
library use of the materials. Gradu- 
ates and undergraduates from insti- 
tutions outside the Chicago area need 
to have institutional identification 
showing current enrollment and proof 
of temporary residence in the area 
to receive desk service and library use 
of material. Graduate students in the 
area need to secure a letter from their 
local librarian indicating that ma- 
terial is not available in their home li- 
brary. Qualified graduates and under- 
graduates in the area receive desk 
service and library use of material. 
The following statement appears at 
the bottom of the Code: “It is under- 
stood that all Special Borrowers will 
have exhausted the facilities of their 
local libraries before applying for the 
use of Northwestern Libraries.” 


The University of Chicago Library 
allows reading room privileges to 
“any person of good conduct who 
shows reasonable need and who can 
offer satisfactory identification.”* The 
library has closed stacks and services 
material for the non-university pub- 
lic in the same manner as for its own 
students. Students not in residence 
and other persons, including Uni- 
versity of Chicago alumni, whose ap- 
plications are approved by the library 
director, can borrow books and other 


‘Introduction to the University of Chicago 


Library; a Brief Guide to the Location and Use 
of the Library's Services and Resources. Rev. ed. 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Library, 1957), 
p. 30. 
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circulating materials, upon payment 
of a $15.00 per quarter fee. 

The explanation for the fee was 
stated by Stanley E. Gwynn, As- 
sistant Director for Readers’ Services 
at Chicago, in 1959: “. . . collecting 
and servicing a book collection is an 
expensive operation; . . . a student’s 
tuition during any one quarter helps 
pay for his library use during that 
quarter; . . . when he is not paying 
tuition but wishes to use a University 
facility, he should not have the free 
use of the facility when other (reg- 
istered) students are paying for the 
use of it.”® The same statement ap- 
plies to other outsiders. The fee is 
based on the average student use of 
the library and the amount the stu- 
dent pays for that average use. 

Mr. Gwynn also noted that library 
privileges without fee are offered to 
holders of the Ph.D., private scholars, 
and clergymen living in the com- 
munity. This policy is in agreement 
with some of the arguments stated in 
connection with the discussion of fees. 

Actually, neither Chicago nor 
Northwestern has too many of these 
outsiders, compared to the number 
of students served. At Chicago in 
1955/56, 228 persons were charged 
fees. This increased to 481 persons 
charged fees in 1960/61. However, 
448 of these fees were paid by Uni- 
versity of Chicago students not en- 
rolled in courses. At Northwestern, 
where no fees are charged, approxi- 
mately 1,600 special borrowers were 
registered for 1960/61. However, this 
figure includes many persons who 
could use materials in the library 


® O’Harra, op. cit., p. 8. 
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only and many persons registered for 
special institutes. There appears to 
be an increase in the number of out- 
siders. As noted before, the problem 
is not numbers in many cases, but 
amount of service. One recent visiting 
scholar at Northwestern took the en- 
tire time of the reference assistant on 
desk assignment for one day except 
when interrupted by requests of other 
users. He also kept someone busy in 
the Circulation Department. He re- 
quested the use of a table in the 
reading room where he could leave 
his working materials for three 
months. The few study areas avail- 
able in the stacks are always in great 
demand by the faculty and students. 
A number of college librarians in 
the area are concerned with the prob- 
lem of growing demands from the 
outsider. In the liberal arts colleges 
the librarians have noted that com- 
muting students and other outsiders 
make rather extensive use of the col- 
lege collections nearest their homes. 
In one instance this use has increased 
since Newberry Library has restricted 
access of undergraduates and non- 
research people to its collections. 
However, this same restriction has 
been successfully used in support of 
collection improvement in the liberal 
arts college. The librarians in these 
institutions generally favor the policy 
of restricting students to access only 
to their own college collection as a 
means of supporting the growth of 
that collection. Some of the college 
and university librarians in the area 
have agreed to provide letters for 
each other when students find it 
necessary to use another collection. 
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In conclusion, college and uni- 
versity librarians, both nationally 
and locally are well aware of the 
growing demands by users outside 
their institutional community and 
have been attempting to cooperate 
in most instances. More attention is 
needed in each of the metropolitan 
centers and no one metropolitan sit- 
uation can be compared exactly with 
another. Nor is there any general 
agreement on the charging of fees, 
the amount of the fee, or policies 
to be followed in granting access to 
the college and university library col- 
lections. More consideration might 
be given to the establishment of re- 
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gional centers of information, such 
as have been established in Denver, 
Philadelphia, and Seattle. More co- 
operation should exist among all the 
public, academic, and special libraries 
of the metropolitan area. Librarians 
should make themselves aware of 
the needs of the people in their area, 
the area resources available to meet 
those needs, and be willing to con- 
sider and attempt to satisfy all rea- 
sonable requests. Possibly we need a 
metropolitan interlibrary cooperation 
code.’ 


WSee also: Van Male, J. E., “University 
Library Services to the General Public’, College 
and Research Libraries 7 (October, 1946), 306- 


310. 





LIBRARY CO-OPERATION 


Cooperation Among Maine Libraries, issued in March, 1961, is a report of a project 
supported by a grant from the Council on Library Resources, Inc. The report, which gives 
the result of a survey of possibilities for increased co-operation and improvement of 
services on the part of the seven larger libraries in the state of Maine, was prepared by 
Keyes D. Metcalf, Director Emeritus of the Harvard University Library. 


The report explores a number of ways in which the principal libraries of Maine, with 
but minor increases in present costs, can improve their combined service to their con- 
stituents. For example, in the field of periodicals and other serials, Mr. Metcalf estimates 
that 35 per cent more titles can be made available simply by joint planning of purchases 
in this area. Other suggestions made by Mr. Metcalf are for the preparation of union 
lists and catalogs of expensive or scarce materials held throughout the region, central 
cataloging (by the Maine State Library) of publications relating to Maine, co-ordination 
of acquisitions with respect to important but lesser-used materials such as the publications 
of the Federal Government and of other State governments. 


(Keyes D. Metcalf. Cooperation among Maine Libraries, A Report Prepared for the 
Larger Libraries of Maine. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1961. 22p.) 














A University Library Serves the Area 


RALPH E. McCOY 
Director of Libraries, Southern Illinois University 


T IS axiomatic that a university li- 

brary must serve the needs of the 
university of which it is a part. And 
when one of the major objectives of 
a university is to serve the surround- 
ing geographic area, then the library 
must consider its obligations in sup- 
port of such a program. This is the 
case at Southern Illinois University. 

In his inaugural address in 1949, 
President Delyte W. Morris proposed 
this unique objective for an institu- 
tion that had only recently gained 
university status: 


We are convinced that our greatest 
contribution to the State will come 
from concentration on the problems of 
the large region which surrounds us, 
a region which is only a third of the 
total State but which is singularly de- 
void of institutions of higher learning. 


Here, cradled between the arms of 
great rivers, is this southern tip of our 
State of Illinois with a population of 
over a million people to be served by 
this, its resident university. . . . In our 
location at the southern end of a north- 
ern state with a geography, a climate, 
a population, a folklore, an economy, 
and an agriculture more South than 
North, there is need for the develop- 
ment of a program to fit the regional 
characteristics of the area to be 
served... 


I believe it possible to build here an 
institution which will serve the needs 
of the people, providing at once a seat 
of learning and research, and an agency 
for community service. 


To implement his idea of service 
to the region the President brought 
to the campus Professor Baker 
Brownell, the philosopher-cum-soci- 
ologist who had gained wide recog- 
nition for his Montana Study, which 
showed stagnating communities in 
that state how they might, through 
self-analysis, rehabilitate themselves. 
Professor Brownell drew up an area 
services plan which formed the basis 
for this part of the University’s ob- 
jectives. The plan included the cre- 
ation of a Community Development 
Department whose mission was to 
develop local leadership and to help 
citizens to understand and solve the 
problems of their community. Dur- 
ing the ten years the Department has 
been in existence, complete programs 
have been conducted in twenty-six 
towns and partial assistance has been 
given to twenty-eight towns. Perhaps 
the most publicized activity took 
place in the town of Eldorado, in 
what the journalists have termed 
“operations bootstrap.” 

In giving advice and assistance to 
southern Illinois communities, the 
Department draws upon the total re- 
sources of the University. Experts in 
such fields as governmental organi- 
zation, taxation, sanitation, market- 
ing, business management, public ed- 
ucation, and landscaping are called 
upon for assistance and the Uni- 
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versity’s research facilities are made 
available for the solution of many 
area problems. 

A basic device for bringing about 
concerted community action is the 
use of locally constituted study 
groups, whose reports are brought 
before the community by means of 
an old-fashioned town meeting. One 
of the first steps taken by University 
teams that are invited into a com- 
munity (and they do not go into a 
community under any circumstances 
unless they are invited) is to form a 
library study group. Such a group 
serves the dual purpose of providing 
printed resources for other study 
groups (housing, health, industry, ed- 
ucation, etc.) and of promoting the 
public library as an informational 
and cultural center for the com- 
munity. 

To help with the public library as- 
pect of community development the 
Department turned to the staff of 
the University Library. It was clear 
by 1955, when the writer arrived on 
the campus, that the demands for 
public library assistance were of such 
a nature and magnitude that they 
could not be met by a staff that was 
oriented toward university library 
practices and was faced with heavy 
library demands from a rapidly grow- 
ing campus. Furthermore, the Illinois 
State Library, through its existing 
Extension Service, was already com- 
mitted to providing advisory service 
to public libraries throughout the 
state. 

A solution to the problem came 
about through the passage in 1956 
of the Federal Library Services Act, 
a grant from which enabled the State 
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Library to establish a regional li- 
brary at Southern Illinois University. 
The result has been a successful co- 
operative arrangement between a 
university and a state library. The 
Illinois State Library, first through 
federal funds, and later (after the 
experimental period had expired) 
through its regular budget, provided 
a library staff, a book collection, and 
bookmobiles; the University pro- 
vided housing, reference and biblio- 
graphic facilities, and an established 
framework for working with local 
communities. 


Looking back on the experience 
of the past four years, it is clear 
that the progress made in improving 
library service in southern Illinois 
has reflected the able leadership of 
the regional librarians and the de- 
cision, made at the beginning of the 
program, to let the needs of the area 
dictate the nature and direction of 
the service. For the first year, Re- 
gional Librarian Miller Boord and 
his assistant, Marguerite Burns, spent 
most of their time visiting the small 
public libraries of southern Illinois, 
often in association with the Com- 
munity Development field staff. They 
became acquainted with the special 
problems of these small town libraries 
and it was not long before the local 
librarians and library boards were 
calling upon them for assistance. The 
regional librarians* were asked to re- 


* Marguerite Burns now directs the Southern 
Illinois Regional Library and Mr. Boord has moved 
to Springfield to head the entire extension program 
of the State Library. Harold Rath, who also pro- 
vided leadership in the program in southern IIli- 
nois, has recently been asked by the State Library 
to develop a new mobile facility for training 
public librarians. The southern Illinois region 
is represented on the State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee by Frank Sehnert, from the staff of the 
University’s Community Development Department. 
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view building plans, to recommend 
charging systems, to help in weeding 
the collection, and to give advice on 
budgets and tax levies. 

One of the characteristics of the 
southern Illinois region is the absence 
of large urban concentrations, ex- 
cept for Madison and St. Clair 
Counties in the northwest corner of 
the area. The other thirty-two south- 
ern counties, with a population of 
almost a million, present a network 
of hundreds of small communities 
located within a few miles of each 
other and ranging in size from less 
than a hundred people to a small 
city of 18,000. Some thirty towns fall 
within the 5,000 to 15,000 population 
group. Aside from the Madison-St. 
Clair area, no city or county has 
sufficient population to meet the 
American Library Association cri- 
terion of 100,000 population required 
to support an adequate library sys- 
tem. Furthermore, few communities 
have sufficient resources, even with 
maximum tax levies, to provide ade- 
quate library budgets. Thus the 
Southern Illinois Regional Library 
appropriately has undertaken to 
serve as a state-supported reservoir 
for supplementary book service to 
the small public libraries of the area. 
This mission is accomplished by 
bookmobile service to some thirty- 
five public libraries, where the li- 
brarians may select up to 200 titles 
of new adult nonfiction for re-issue 
to their patrons. The well-stocked 
bookmobile also enables local li- 
brarians to examine new books before 
purchasing. 

In providing centralized book serv- 
ice from Carbondale, the staff of the 
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Regional Library has not been un- 
aware of the need to encourage larger, 
self-supporting units of library serv- 
ice within the region. Considerable 
interest has been expressed in the 
creation of multi-county library dis- 
tricts under the new law, but the 
only concrete program established 
in the area, the so-called Kaskaskia 
project operating in Clinton, Wash- 
ington, and St. Clair counties, failed 
to get the support of voters in a 
referendum. It was a case of the op- 
eration being successful but the pa- 
tient dying. Unless the farm organi- 
zations, which worked to defeat the 
project, can be won over to the sup- 
port of library service to rural areas 
there is little hope for such formal 
cooperation. Informally, however, 
many libraries in the area have co- 
operated in such matters as exchang- 
ing duplicates, offering reciprocal 
lending service, and extending their 
geographic area of service. 

As further evidence of cooperation, 
twenty-five area libraries support a 
centralized cataloging service from 
the Regional Library. During the 
past year the Regional Library has 
also installed teletype facilities by 
which special requests for books or 
reference service which cannot be 
handled in Carbondale, are relayed 
promptly to the State Library in 
Springfield. 

The staff of the Regional Library 
takes advantage of its location in 
Morris Library, by using its biblio- 
graphical facilities in book ordering 
and its reference collection in answer- 
ing the increased number of questions 
coming from area libraries. Uni- 


versity library staff members and the 
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faculty of the Department of In- 
structional Materials are frequently 
called upon to assist in workshops 
for librarians and trustees, sponsored 
by the Regional Library and held on 
the University campus. In turn, the 
Regional Library relieves the Uni- 
versity library from responsibility for 
providing interlibrary service to pub- 
lic libraries in the area. Such requests 
have often been prompted by the 
University’s own students who go 
home for weekends and expect the 
focal library to support them in pre- 
paring class assignments. 

The University library has not 
delegated its entire responsibility for 
sommunity service to the Regional 
Library. Area residents are encour- 
aged to use the facilities of Morris 
Library for reference purposes, al- 
though borrowing by individuals or 
libraries in Southern Illinois is 
through the Regional Library. Of 
particular interest to area residents 
1s the sample textbook collection and 
the library of curriculum guides, 
both heavily used by area teachers 
and school administrators. Likewise, 
the library’s law collection, developed 
to support doctoral work in the so- 
cial sciences, has been useful to area 
lawyers, since there is no compre- 
hensive law library in the lower 
third of the state. 

A recent development in the Uni- 
versity library’s service to the area 
is the plan, entered into with the 
Archives Division of the State Li- 
brary, whereby the University library 
will serve as a southern Illinois de- 
pository for county records. Under 
this arrangement, a southern Illinois 
county could, if it so desired, deposit 
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its early records (prior to 1870) in 
a branch of the State Archives, 
housed in Morris Library. The 
county, under state law, would re- 
ceive, in exchange, a microfilm copy 
of the deposited records. The original 
records, cleaned and repaired by the 
State Archives Division and properly 
maintained and preserved by South- 
ern Illinois University Library, would 
be readily available for legal and his- 
torical research. 

The kind of library service to the 
region that has been established by 
Southern Illinois University is per- 
its support 
from the regional objectives of the 
University. Such a regional library 


haps unique, deriving 


program, however, could be devel- 
oped in any university where there 
is a structure for area service and 
where the people of the area are ac- 
customed to look to the university for 
intellectual leadership. A regional li- 
brary is now being established in De- 
Kalb to serve thirteen counties of 
northern Illinois. While it will not be 
housed in the library at Northern 
Illinois University, the staff has been 
invited to make use of the University 
library’s facilities. It is doubtful 
whether it would be wise for a uni- 
versity library to undertake a re- 
gional program on its own, without 
the support of a state library exten- 
sion agency. The ever-present budg- 
etary pressures might place the cam- 
pus and area programs in competi- 
tion and thus endanger the support 
of both. With separate administra- 
tions and separate budgets, however, 
the two programs can work together 
with mutual benefit. 








Institutions of Higher Education in Illinois 


Aeronautical University 
American Academy of Art 
American Conservatory of Music 
Augustana College 
Augustana Theological Seminary 
Aurora College 
Barat College of Sacred Heart 
Belleville Junior College 
Bethany Biblical Seminary 
Blackburn College 
Bloom Township Community College 
Bradley University 
Canton Community College 
Carthage College 
Centralia Junior College 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Chicago College of Chiropody and Pedic 
Surgery 

Chicago College of Osteopathy 
Chicago Conservatory 
Chicago Junior Colleges 

Amundsen 

Crane 

Fenger 

Southwest 

Woodrow Wilson 

Wright 
Chicago-Kent College of Law 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Chicago Medical School 
Chicago Musical College 
Chicago Teacher’s College 
Chicago Technical College 
Chicago Theological Seminary 
College of St. Fraricis 
Columbia College 
Concordia Teachers College 
Concordia Theological Seminary 
Cosmopolitan School of Music 
Danville Junior College 
De Lourdes College 
DePaul University 
Devry Technical Institute 
Eastern Illinois University 
Elgin Community College 
Elmhurst College 
Eureka College 
Evangelical Theological Seminary 


Felician College 

Garrett Biblical Institute 

George Williams College 

Greenville College 

Illinois College 

Illinois College of 
Surgery 

Illinois College of Optometry 

Illinois Institute of Technology 

Illinois State Normal University 

Illinois Wesleyan University 

John Marshall Law School 

Joliet Junior College 

Kendall College 

Knox College 

Lake Forest College 

LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College 

Lewis College of Science and Technology 

Lincoln Bible Institute 

Lincoln College 

Loyola University 

Lyons Township Junior College 

McCormick Theological Seminary 

McKendree College 

MacMurray College 

Mallinckodt College 

Maryknoll Seminary 

Millikin University 

Moline Community College 

Monmouth College 

Monticello Junior College 

Moody Bible Institute 

Morton Junior College 

Mt. Vernon Junior College 

Mundelein College 

National College of Education 

North Central College 

North Park College and Theological 
Seminary 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 

Northern Illinois University 

Northwestern University 

Olivet Nazarene College 

Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 

Principia College 

Quincy College 

Rockford College 

Roosevelt University 


Chiropody and Foot 
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Rosary College 

St. Bede College 

St. Joseph’s Seminary 

St. Mary of the Lake 

St. Procopius College 

St. Xavier College 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
Sherwood Music School 

Shimer College 

Shurtleff College 
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Southeastern Illinois College 
Southern Illinois University 
Springfield Junior College 
Thornton Junior College 
Trinity Christian College 
University of Chicago 
University of Illinois 
Wabash Valley College 
Western Illinois University 
Wheaton College 

YMCA Junior College 


COLLEGE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


The third edition of Guy R. Lyle’s The Administration of the College Library, 
standard text in its field since 1944, was published in April, 1961. 


Designed to give library school students, college teachers and administrators, and 
librarians in general an up-to-date picture of college library work in its entirety and as an 
integral part of the college educational program, The Administration of the College Library, 
third edition, has been very extensively revised by Mr. Lyle and his collaborators. 


Mr. Lyle, who is Director of Libraries at Emory University, has written chapters on 
Institutional Background, The Government of the College Library, Administrative 
Organization, Reference Service, Personnel, Student Assistants, Business and Financial 
Affairs, The Library Building and Equipment, and many others. 


Mr. Lyle’s co-authors included Arnold H. Trotier, Associate Director, University of 
Illinois Library, who contributed a chapter on Cataloging and Classification. 


(Guy R. Lyle. The Administration of the College Library. Third edition. H. W. 


Wilson, New York. 1961. $7.00.) 





ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 





SERVICES LIBRARIES—SCHOOLS—INDIVIDUALS 
MATERIALS The Illinois State Library supplements public library 

ART PRINTS collections. 

BOOKS - 

DOCU MENTS In areas having library service, librarians may borrow for 
Federal their patrons books not available locally. Patrons wishing to 
State visit the State Library in order to receive direct service may do 

FILMS so by obtaining a “courtesy card” from their public librarian. 

PAMPHLETS Schools may borrow books: first, through the public library 

PERIODICALS : - ; 

that serves their area; second, if no library serves the area, 
SRCOREEIES through the school librarian or a designated librarian appointed 

EXTENSION by the school superintendent. 
ADULT EDUCATION Individuals having no free library service may borrow 
EXPERIMENTAL directly from the State Library. 
COLLECTIONS 

INSTITUTIONS Materials may be borrowed without cost other than return 
LIBRARIES postage. 





Selected List of Additions 


JOHN G. W. McCORD 
Chief of Technical Services 


The Illinois State Library serves as a supplementary source to public 
libraries and as a direct service library to state employees and to individuals 
without local library facilities. 

The State Library receives on standing order publications from a number 
of agencies and organizations, including the American Library Association, 
H. W. Wilson Company, University of Illinois Press, University of Chicago 
Press, Southern Illinois University Press, National Education Association, 
Brookings Institution, and many others. 

Listed below are recent nonfiction titles added to the collection. 


GENERAL WORKS 


016.9 American Historical Association 
A512 Guide to historical literature Macmillan, 1961 
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041 
K43 


071.471 
C466 


128 
R328 


131.3 
C244 


133.07 
H286 


149.73 
B347 


164 
B322 


174 
B565 


176 
P665b 


220.7 
H523 


227 
B424 


233 
G914 


241 
K86 


248.4 
F748 


248.8 
W178 


277.3 
C877 


Kettering, Charles Franklin 
Prophet of progress 
Chapman, John Arthur 


Tell it to Sweeney, the informal history of the 
New York Daily news 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Rees, Richard 
For love or money; studies in personality and 
essence 

Caplan, Gerald (ed.) 
Prevention of mental disorders in children 


Harlow, Samuel Ralph 
A life after death 


Baumer, Franklin Le Van 
Religion and the rise of scepticism 


Basson, A. H. 
Introduction to symbolic logic 


Bettger, Frank 
Benjamin Franklin’s secret of success and what 
it did for me. 


Piper, Otto Alfred 
The Biblical view of sex and marriage 


RELIGION 


Henry, Matthew 
Commentary on the whole Bible, Genesis to 
Revelation 


Beker, Johan Christiaan 
The church faces the world; late New Testa- 
ment writings 


Guardini, Romano 
Freedom, grace, and destiny; three chapters in 
the interpretation of existence 


Kostyu, Frank A. 
Pathways to personal contentment; how to live 
7 days a week 


Fosdick, Harry Emerson 
Dear Mr. Brown; letters to a person perplexed 
about religion 


Walker, Elmer Jerry 
Seeking a faith of your own 


Cox, Claire 
The new-time religion 


Dutton, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Southern Illinois 


University Press, 1960 


Basic Books, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Harcourt, 1960 


Free Press, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


Scribner, 1960 


Zondervan, 1960 


Westminster, 1960 


Pantheon, 1961 


Prentice, 1960 


Harper, 1961 


Abingdon, 1961 


Prentice, 1961 
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301.155 
M787 


301.424 
C314 


301.43 
A646 


320.973 
N556 


326.973 
L782 


327.47 
K14 


327.73 
A452 
1960 


327.73 
$6584 


329 
M966 


329 
R21li 


331.892 
P497 


332.024 
P848 


332.743 
B627 


333.33 
B677 


341.67 
W253 


343.5 
C524 


362.1 
R595 





SociAL SCIENCE 


Montgomery, Bernard Law Montgomery, 
1st viscount 
The path to leadership 


Carre, Ambrosius Maria, ed. 
The vocation of the single woman 


App, Austin Joseph 
Making the later years count: for a healthy, 
well-provided, blessed old age 


Newman, William J. 
The futilitarian society 


Litwack, Leon F. 
North of slavery; the Negro in the free States, 
1790-1860 

Kalb, Marvin L. 
Dragon in the Kremlin; a report on the Russian- 
Chinese alliance 


Almond, Gabriel Abraham 
The American people and foreign policy 


Smith, Robert Freeman 
The United States and Cuba: business and 
diplomacy, 1917-1960 


Munger, Frank J. 
New York politics 


Ranney, Austin 
Illinois politics 


Petro, Sylvester 
The Kohler Strike; union violence and adminis- 
trative law 


Porter, Sylvia Field 
How to get more for your money 


Black, Hillel 
Buy now, pay later 


Bohon, Davis T. 
How to get salable real estate listings 


Warburg, James Paul 
Disarmament; the challenge of the nineteen 
sixties 

Chessman, Caryl, 1921-1960, defendant. 
Beyond a reasonable doubt? The original trial 
of Caryl Chessman, by William M. Kunstler 


Risley, Mary Davis 
House of healing; the story of the hospital 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Putnam, 1961 


Kenedy, 1960 


Bruce, 1960 


Braziller, 1961 


Chicago Press, 1961 


Dutton, 1961 


Praeger, 1960 


Bookman, 1961 


New York 
Univ. Press, 1960 


New York 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Regnery, 1961 


World, 1961 


Morrow, 1961 


Prentice, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Morrow, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 
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369.47 
B924 


370.973 
H521 


371.3358 
L675 


478 
W257 


510.7834 
B283 


522 
M626 


523.01 
L729 


551.5 
T817e 


572 
K18 


574.192 
B731 


574.974 
H412 


$87.31 
W567 


590.744 
127 


591.508 
F931 


597.31 
H478 


598.2 
N553 


Buckler, Helen 
Wo-He-Lo; the story of Camp Fire Girls, 1910- 
1960 


EDUCATION 


Henry, David Dodds 
What priority for education? 
people must soon decide 


The American 


Lewis, Philip 
Educational television guidebook 


LANGUAGE 


Ward, Dennis 
Russian for scientists 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Bartee, Thomas C. 
Digital computer fundamentals 


Miczaika, Gerhard Robert 
Tools of the astronomer 


Liller, William 
Space astrophysics 


Trewartha, Glenn Thomas 
The earth’s problem climates 


Kardiner, Abram 
They studied man 


Borek, Ernest 
The atoms within us 


Hay, John 

Nature’s year; the seasons of Cape Cod 
Wherry, Edgar Theodore 

The fern guide; Northeastern and Midland 

United States and adjacent Canada 
Iles, Gerald 

My home in the zoo 
Froman, Robert 

The nerve of some animals 
Helm, Thomas 

Shark! Unpredictable killer of the sea 
Newman, Lyn Lloyd 


Field with geese; a book about the domestic 
goose 


Holt, 1961 


Univ. of Illinois 
Press, 1961 


McGraw, 1961 


Macmillan, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1961 


McGraw, 1961 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Press, 1961 

World, 1961 
Columbia Univ. 


Press, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Lippincott, 1961 


Dodd, 1961 


Morrow, 1960 
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598.44 
P511 


599.53 
K29 


612 
D164 


612.0144 
$989 


613.2 
L194 


613.2 
R814 


613.25 
G619 


614.25 
$694 


615.9515 
W338 


616.8 
$989 


616.8918 
B336 


616.97 
$973 


618.14 
G458 


621.9 
K78 


629.13255 
M896 


629.13435 
F649 


629.4 
Z17 


629.4501 
R524 


Pettingill, Eleanor Rice 
Penguin summer; an adventure with the birds 
of the Falkland Islands 

Kellogg, Winthrop Niles 
Porpoises and sonar 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


D’Amour, Fred Edmund 
Basic physiology 
Symposium on Psychophysiological Aspects of 
Space Flight, Brooks Air Force Base, Tex., 1960 
Psychophysiological aspects of space flight 
La Lanne, Jack 
Foods for glamour 


Rosenberger, Andrew G. 
Eat your way to better health 


Goldman, Robert P. 
Lose weight and live 


Somers, Herman Miles 
Doctors, patients, and health insurance 


Watson, Donald P. 
Therapy through horticulture 


Symposium on Evaluation of Drug Therapy in 
Neurologic and Sensory Diseases, University of 
Wisconsin, 1960 
Evaluation of drug therapy 
Battista, Orlando A. 
Mental drugs: chemistry’s challenge to psycho- 
therapy 


Swartz, Harry Felix 
How to master your allergy 


Gifford-Jones, W. (pseud.) 
Hysterectomy? 


Koff, Richard M. 
How does it work? 


Moscow, Alvin 
Tiger on a leash 


Foa, Joseph V. 
Elements of flight propulsion 


Zaehringer, Alfred J. 
Soviet space technology 


Richardson, Robert Shirley 
Man and the moon 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Potter, 1960 


Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1961 


Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1961 


Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1961 


Prentice, 1961 


Bobbs, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Brookings, 1961 


Macmillan, 1960 


Univ. of Wisconsin 
Press, 1961 


Chilton, 1960 


Nelson, 1961 


Nelson, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Putnam, 1961 


Wiley, 1960 


Harper, 1961 


World, 1961 
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635 
S889g 


635.7 
H716f 


635.9 
$817 


635.9 
W524 


635.933 
C598 


635.964 
$326 


635.977 
A549 


641.563 
M135 


641.563 
W165 


641.585 
B472 


641.594 
C226 


641.673 
F842 


646.01 
F248 


646.4 
B565 


658 
A332 


658 
B879 


658 
E37 


658 
G339 


658.8 
D262 


663.2 
A512 


666.3 
R124 


Stout, Ruth 
Gardening without work; for the aging, the 
busy, and the indolent 


Hogner, Dorothy (Childs) 
A fresh herb platter 
Steffek, Edwin Francis 
Gardening the easy way; homeowner’s complete 
guide to gardening 
Westcott, Cynthia 
Are you your garden’s worst pest? 
Clarke, Joy Harold 
Getting started with rhododendrons and azaleas 
Schery, Robert W. 
The lawn book 
Anderson, Roger Fabian 
Forest and shade tree entomology 
MacDonald, Phyllis 
The golden age cookbook 
Waldo, Myra 
Cooking for your heart and health 
Bennett, Victor 
Chafing dish magic 
Cannon, Poppy 
Eating European abroad and at home 
Fraser, Shelagh 
The cheeses of old England 
Fashion Group 
Your future in the fashion world 
Better homes and gardens 
Sewing book 
Albers, Henry Herman 
Organized executive action: decision-making, 
communication, and leadership 
Brown, Milon 
Effective work management 
Eldot, Leon Davis 
Getting and holding your executive position 
Gentry, Dwight L. 
Elements of business enterprise 
Davis, Kenneth Rexton 
Marketing management 
Amerine, Maynard Andrew 
The technology of wine making 


Rada, Pravoslav 
Book of ceramics 
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Devin, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Holt, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Doubleday, 1960 


Macmillan, 1961 


Wiley, 1960 


Doubleday, 1961 


Putnam, 1961 


Hesperian House, 1960 


Doubleday, 1961 


Abelard, 1960 


Rosen, 1960 


Meredith, 1961 


Wiley, 1961 


Macmillan, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


Ronald, 1961 


Ronald, 1961 


Avi, 1960 


London, Spring, n.d. 
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692.9 
T662 


704.949 
P463 


709.491 
E37 


711.4 
B959 


716 
$559 


720.94 
J82 


720.972 
C423 


Vault B 
726.6 
R815 


728.0942 
B888& 


741.5 
C635e 


745.44 
H798 


Vault B 
759.06 
M958 


759.13 
B625 

781.57 
HS527j 


781.9735 
C549b 


784.4 
L254 


791.45 
T968 


796.352 
$429gb 


Tomson, Bernard 
It’s the law! Recognizing and handling the legal 
problems of private and public construction 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


Perry, Lilla S. 
Chinese snuff bottles; the 
studies of a collector 


adventures and 


Eldjarn, Kristjan (Pararinsson) 
Icelandic art 


Burke, Gerald L. 
The making of Dutch towns 


Shoin, Mitsumura Suiko (ed.) 
Invitation to Japanese gardens 
Jordan, Robert Furneaux 
The world of great architecture 


Cetto, Max L. 
Modern architecture in Mexico 


Rosenthal, Earl E. 
The Cathedral of Granada; 
Spanish Renaissance 


a study in the 


Bruckmann, Hansmartin 

New housing in Great Britain 
Cleveland, Anne Thorburn 

The educated woman in cartoon and caption 
Hopstock, Carsten 

Norwegian design: from Viking age to industrial 


revolution 


Muller, Joseph-Emile 
Modern painting from Manet to Mondrian 


Bizardel, Yvon 
American painters in Paris 


Hentoff, Nat 
The jazz life 


Brown, Maurice John Edwin 
Chopin: an index of his works in chronological 
order 


Landeck, Beatrice 

Echoes of Africa in folk songs of the Americas 
TV guide 

TV guide roundup 


Scott, Tom 
Golf begins at 45 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Channel, 1960 


Tuttle, 1960 


Abrams, 1957 


Simmons, 1960 


Japan, Shoin, 1960 


Viking, 1961 


Praeger, 1961 


Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1961 


Universe, 1960 


Dutton, 1960 


Oslo, Dreyer, 1960? 


Castle Books, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


Dial, 1961 


St. Martins, 1960 


McKay, 1961 


Holt, 1960 


Barnes. 1960 
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796.357 Zimmerman, Paul 

Z72 The Los Angeles Dodgers 

796.4 Carter, Joel W. 

C323 How to make athletic equipment 

796.48 Durant, John 

D951 Highlights of the Olympics 

796.54 Riviere, William A. 

R625 The camper’s bible 

796.72 Bloemker, Al 

B652 500 miles to go; the story of the Indianapolis 
Speedway 

796.72 Daley, Robert 

D141 Cars at speed; the Grand Prix circuit 

797.142 Phillips-Birt, Douglas Hextall Chedzey 

P564 British ocean racing 

799.2 James, David, ed. 

J27 In praise of hunting; a symposium 

799.2774 Ormond, Clyde 

073 Bear! Black, grizzly, brown, polar 

LITERATURE 

808.52 Hegarty, Edward J. 

H462 Red-hot public speaking 

814 Rand, Ayn 

R816 For the new intellectual 

817 Barnes, Clare 

B261w White collar zoo . . . revisited 

817 Levin, Martin, ed. 

L665 The Phoenix nest 

818 Engle, Paul 

E58 Prairie Christmas 

818 Ruark, Robert Chester 

R8940 The Old Man’s boy grows older 

821.8 Hardy, Thomas 

H272 Selected poems 

822.33 Brown, Ivor John Carnegie 

S5zBrow2 Shakespeare in his time 

822.33 Pitcher, Seymour Maitland 

$5zPi The case for Shakespeare’s authorship of the 
famous victories 

823 Gillon, Adam 

C754zGi The eternal solitary; a study of Joseph Conrad 

823 Cordell, Richard Albert 

M449zC Somerset Maugham; a biographical and critical 


study 


Coward, 1960 


Ronald, 1960 


Hastings, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Coward, 1961 


Lippincott, 1961 


J. deGraff, 1960 


London, Hollis, 1960 


Stackpole, 1961 


Prentice, 1961 


Random, 1961 


Doubleday, 1961 


Doubleday, 1960 


Longmans, 1960 


Holt, 1961 


Macmillan, 1961 


Nelson, 1960 


State University 
of New York, 1961 


Bookman, 1960 


Indiana Univ. 
Press, 1961 
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828 
R165 


842.91 
G945 


842.914 
A615zP 


852 
H566 


889.1082 
K26 


891.4 
T128t 


891.7 
D724 


910.4 
B636t 


910.4 
$646 


914 
E77 


914 
F899 


914 
M231 


914 
W423 


914.4 
T166 


914.5 
R449 


914.6 
B636 


914.7 
jig 


915 





B291 


Rama Rau, Santha 
Gifts of passage 


Guicharnaud, Jacques 
Modern French theatre from Giraudoux to 
Beckett 


Pronko, Leonard Cabell 
The world of Jean Anouilh 


Herrick, Marvin Theodore 
Italian comedy in the Renaissance 


Keeley, Edmund (ed. and tr.) 
Six poets of Modern Greece 


Tagore, Sir Rabindranath 
A Tagore reader. 


Payne, Pierre Stephen Robert 
Dostoyevsky: a human portrait 


TRAVEL 


Blake, Wilfrid Theodore 
Travels of a white elephant 


Smith, Ethel (Sabin) 
Passports at seventy 
Esquire 
Europe in style 
Friedberg, Judith 
Shopping around Europe 
Mais, Stuart Petre Brodie 
Mediterranean cruise holiday 
Weingarten, Violet 
You can take them with you; a guide to trav- 
eling with children in Europe 


Tannenbaum, Edward R. 
The new France 


Revel, Jean Francois 
As for Italy 


Blake, Wilfrid Theodore 
Spanish journey; or Springtime in Spain 
Jacquet, Eliane 


High heels in Red Square 


Friedberg, Judith 
Shopping around the East and Near East 


Bartlett, Norman 


Land of the lotus eaters; a book mostly about 
Siam 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Harper, 1961 
Yale Univ. 


Press, 1961 


Univ. of California 
Press, 1961 


Univ. of Illinois 
Press, 1960 
Knopf, 1960 


Macmillan, 1961 


Knopf, 1961 


Taplinger, 1960 


Norton, 1961 


Harper, 1960 


Appleton, 1960 


Taplinger, 1961 


Dutton, 1961 


Univ. of Chicago 


Press, 1961 


Dial, 1959 


Taplinger, 1960 


Holt, 1961 


Appleton, 1960 








Roy, 1959 
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917.2 Serstevens, Albert t’ London, Hutchinson, 
$489 Mexico: three storied land 1959 
917.291 Miller, Warren 
M652 90 miles from home; the face of Cuba today Little, 1961 
917.44 Blanchard, Fessenden Seaver 
B639 Block Island to Nantucket VanNostrand, 1961 
917.7674 Bolz, J. Arnold 
B694 Portage into the past, by canoe along the Min- Univ. of Minnesota 

nesota-Ontario boundary waters Press, 1960 
917.9461 Rigney, Francis Joseph 
R572 The real Bohemia Basic, 1961 
919.8 Freuchen, Peter 
F889b Book of the Eskimos World, 1961 

BIOGRAPHY 

921 Lurie, Edward Univ. of Chicago 
A262L Louis Agassiz: a life in science Press, 1960 
921 Jablonski, Edward 
A723 Harold Arlen: happy with the blues Doubleday, 1961 
921 Benet, Stephen Vincent 
B4656 Selected letters Yale Univ. Press, 1960 
921 Cacopardo, J. Jerry 
C119a Show me a miracle; the true story of a man 

who went from prison to pulpit Dutton, 1961 
921 Salomon, Roger B. 
C625s Twain and the image of history. (Yale studies 

in English, v. 150) Yale Univ. Press, 1961 
921 Chapman, Ronald 
F1148c Father Faber Newman, 1961 
921 Francois de Sales, Saint, Bp. of Geneva 
F825f Selected letters Harper, 1960 
921 Shahani, Ranjee Gurdarsing 
G195sha Mr. Gandhi Macmillan, 1961 
921 Long, John Cuthbert 
G3469L George III; the story of a complex man Little, 1960 
921 Breihan, Carl W. 
J277b2 The day Jesse James was killed Fell, 1961 
921 Maurois, Andre 
L1599m Adrienne; the life of the Marquise de La 

Fayette McGraw, 1961 
921 Horgan, Paul 


L736horg Citizen of New Salem Farrar, 1961 
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921 
L736sc 


921 
L8476 


921 
M3919 


921 
M393mo 


921 
N563an 


921 
N738p 


921 
P964n2 


921 
T254 


921 
T725p 


921 
W615as 


923.373 
W187 


926.22 
M647 


Vault A 
909.82 
N558 


940.542 
F299 


940.545 
A819 


943.087 
E16 


944.04 
p452 


946.081 
T457 


Scripps, John Locke 
Life of Abraham Lincoln 


Liebling, Abbott Joseph 
The Earl of Louisiana 


Marx, Harpo 
Harpo speaks! 


Morrison, Nancy Brysson 
Mary, Queen of Scots 


Anthony, Herbert Douglas 
Sir Isaac Newton 


Phillips, John Frederick Vicars 
Kwame Nkrumah and the future of Africa 


Nest’ev, Izrail Vladimirovich 
Prokofiev 


Seroff, Victor Ilyitch 
Renata Tebaldi, the woman and the diva 


Perruchot, Henri 
T-Lautrec 


Asselineau, Roger 
The evolution of Walt Whitman 


The Wall Street journal 
The new millionaires and how they made their 
fortunes 


Miller, Ernest Conrad 
Tintypes in oil 


HISTORY 


Newsweek 
The five worlds of our lives; a geo-history 


Feis, Herbert 
Japan subdued; the atomic bomb and the end 
of the war in the Pacific 


Ash, Bernard 
Someone had blundered; the story of the 
“Repulse” and the “Prince of Wales.” 
Ebsworth, Raymond 


Restoring democracy in Germany: the British 
contribution 


Pernoud, Georges (pseud.) 
The French Revolution 


Thomas, Hugh 
The Spanish Civil War 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Indiana Univ. 
Press, 1961 


Simon, 1961 





Geis, 1961 


Vanguard, 1960 


Abelard, 1960 


Praeger, 1960 


Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1960 





Appleton, 1961 


World, 1960 


Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1960 


Geis, 1961 


Tuttle, 1961 


Newsweek, 1961 


Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1961 


Doubleday, 1960 


Praeger, 1960 


Putnam, 1960 


Harper, 1961 
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949.7 
H529 


951 
F724 


951 
H885 


951.5 
F598 


956.94 
D132 


960 
D858 


973.73 
C976 


973.7378 
G449 


973.922 
061 


Heppell, Muriel 
Yugoslavia 


Forman, Werner 
The face of ancient China 


Hudson, Geoffrey Francis 
Europe and China; a survey of their relations 
from the earliest times to 1800 


Fleming, Peter 
Bayonets to Lhasa; the first full account of the 
British invasion of Tibet in 1904 


Daian, Samuel 
Pioneers in Israel 


Duffy, James 
Africa speaks 


Currier & Ives 
Picture history of the Civil War 


Gibson, John Mendinghall 
Those 163 days; a southern account of Sherman’s 
March from Atlanta to Raleigh 


Opotowsky, Stan 
The Kennedy government 


Praeger, 1961 


London, Spring Books, 


1960 


Beacon, 1931 


Harper, 1961 


World, 1961 


Van Nostrand, 1961 


Brussel, 1960 


Coward, 1961 


Dutton, 1961 








Illinois State Publications 


DOROTHY G. BAILEY 
Head, Illinois Documents Unit 


The Illinois State Library has a large collection of State publications 
issued by the various departments of State Government. The collection also 
includes some University of Illinois publications, county histories, and county 
atlases. All the material in the collection is classified and cataloged as fully 
as the books in the main library. 


The publications may be borrowed for a period of four weeks, subject 
to the same rules that govern the borrowing of books. The Illinois Documents 
Unit has a supply of some pamphlets of popular nature for free distribution 
to both individuals and libraries. However, most State publications may be 
obtained from the issuing office. 


Listed below are recent acquisitions. 


I 362.3 Illinois. Advisory board on mental retardation 
A-61 Special report, April 1961. 1961 
I 629.13 Illinois. Aeronautics, Department of 
Ar-60 Annual report, July 1, 1959 — June 30, 1960. 1961 
I 630.7 Illinois. Agricultural experiment station 
Ub-671 Bulletin 671, Effect of borrowing from commercial lenders on farm 
organization, by C.B. Baker and G.D. Irwin. 1961 
I 630.7 Illinois. Agricultural experiment station 
Ui-3 Illinois research: v.3,no.2, Spring 1961 
no.2 
I 345.4 Illinois. Appellate court 
A- Reports of cases, 2d series, v.27 & 28. 1960-1961 
I 336.27 Illinois. Auditor of public accounts 
A-61 Report of expenditures from appropriations for the 71st biennium, 
March 31, 1961. 1961 
I 336.2 Illinois. Budgetary commission 
B-60 Digest of state taxation, 1960. 1961 
I 362.73 Illinois. Child welfare services 
Cm-60 A manual for foster parents (with Financial supplement in pocket on 
back cover). 1960 
I 355.232 Illinois. Civil defense agency 
Cr-60 Illinois civil defense, a biennial report, 1959-1960. 1961 
I 973.7 Illinois. Civil war centennial commission 
C-61 Illinois and the Civil War, by Clyde C. Walton. (Reprinted from 


Illinois Blue book, 1959-1960). 1961 
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I 977.303 
C-61 


I 371.335 
C-61 

I 624.275 
D-60 


I 351.72 
F-61 


I 328.338 
G-61 


I 328.6 
H- 

I 328.6 
S- 


I 557 
Gc-310 


I 557 
Gc-318 


I 553.28 
Gmr- 


I 625.7 
Gi-61 


I 362.78 
H-61 


I 362.78 
Hre-61 


I 371.9 
Ht-60 


I 331.825 
I-59 
Ptl 


I 398.33 
I-61 


I 711,557 
I-61 


Illinois. Civil war centennial commission 
Report of the Civil War centennial commission of Illinois to Governor 
Otto Kerner and the members of the 72d General Assembly, March 
1961. 1961 


Illinois. Conservation, Department of 
16 mm sound & color conservation educational movies. 1961 


Illinois. Departmental information service, Division of 
Covered bridges. 1960 


Illinois. Finance, Department of 
The Illinois state budget for biennium July 1, 1961 to June 30, 1963, 
submitted to the 72d General assembly by Otto Kerner, governor. 
1961 


Illinois. General assembly 
Handbook Illinois legislature, 72d General assembly, 1961. 


Illinois. General assembly. House 
Journal: nos.22-61, March 21 - June 16, 1961 


Illinois General assembly. Senate 
Journal: nos.22-61, March 21 - June 16, 1961 


Illinois. Geological survey 
Circular 310, Coal in the future energy market, by Hubert E. Risser. 
1960 


Illinois. Geological survey 
Circular 318, Underground storage of natural gas in Illinois, by Alfred 
H. Bell. 1961 


Illinois. Geological survey 
Monthly report oil and gas drilling report: nos.293-5, March and May 
1961. 1961 

Illinois. Governor 
1961 Illinois official highway map. 1961 


Illinois. Handicapped children, Commission for 
Biennial report, 1959-1961. 1961 


Illinois. Handicapped children, Commission for 
A report on a study of severely physically handicapped children in 
need of long-term care. 1961 


Illinois. Handicapped children, Commission for 
Training for tomorrow, a statement on prevocational services for 
handicapped youth in public schools of Illinois. 1960 


Illinois. Industrial commission 
Annual report on compensable work injuries, 1959: Part 1, Work 
injuries reported in Illinois. Issued May 1961. 


Illinois. Information service 
Illinois calendar of events, 1961. 1961 


Illinois. Information service 
Licensed trailer parks invite vacation trailers in Illinois. May 1961 
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Nci-46 


632.94 
N- 


632.58 
Pn-60 
361.6 
Pp- 
614.05 
Pi- 


379.773 
P-58 


379 
PcA-134 


379 
PcA-138 


372.3 
P-61 
374.24 
P-61 


360 
P-60 


614.2 
R-60 


336.2713 
R-61 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Illinois. Insurance, Department of 
Report of examination public employees’ pension funds, 1961. 


Illinois. Labor, Department of 
Illinois labor bulletin: v.21,nos.4-5, March-June 1961 


Illinois. Legislative council 
Publication 129: Lawmaking in the Illinois General assembly. 
November 1960 


Illinois. Legislative reference bureau 
Legislative synopsis and digest: nos.8 - 18, April 10 - June 16, 1961 


Illinois. Natural history survey division 
Biological notes no.44: The filmy fern in Illinois, by Robert A. Evers. 
April 1961 


Illinois. Natural history survey division 
Illinois trees: their diseases, by J. Cedric Carter. 2d printing with 
alterations. April 1961 

Illinois. Natural history survey division 
Spray service report: nos. 2-18, April 2/8 - July 22/29, 1961 


Illinois. Plant industry, Division of 
Noxious weeds in Illinois, description and control. 1960 


Illinois. Public aid commission 
Public aid in Illinois: v.28,nos.3-5, March - May 1961 


Illinois. Public health, Department of 
Illinois health messenger: v.31,nos.4-6, April - June, 1961 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Annual statistical report of the Superintendent of public instruction, 
July 1, 1957 to June 30, 1958. 1959 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Circular series A no.134, School bus transportation in Illinois. 1960 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Circular series A no.138, Illinois financial accounting manual for local 
school systems ... March 1, 1961. 1961 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Handbook for science workshops, grades 4,5,6. 1961 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
A report of the Illinois leadership training program for liberal adult 
education. 1961 


Illinois. Public welfare, Department of 
Annual report of the Department of Public welfare for the fiscal year 
July 1, 1959 - June 30, 1960. 1961 


Illinois. Registration and education, Department of 
Annual report, July 1, 1959 - June 30, 1960. 1961 


Illinois. Revenue, Department of 
Bulletin re summary of changes resulting from recent legislation and 
court decisions. July 10, 1961 
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Illinois. Secretary of state 
Directory of Illinois state officers, April 1961 edition. 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
1961 Illinois official highway map. 1961 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
Official list of state, county and federal officers of Illinois, January & 
May 1961. 1961 


Illinois. State employment service 
Decatur blueprint for manpower, 1960-1965. 1961 


Illinois. State museum 
The living museum: v.22,no.12 - v.23,no.3, April - July 1961 


Illinois. State museum 
Popular science series: v.3, Illinois wild flowers, by John Voss & 
Virginia S. Eifert. 2d printing revised. 1960 


Illinois. State museum 
Scientific papers series: v.11, Records for Illinois vascular plants, a 
compilation edited by Glen S. Winterringer and Robert A. Evers. 1960 


Illinois. Supreme court 
Reports of cases at law and in chancery: v.19, 2d series, 1961 


Illinois. Toll highway commission 
Northern Illinois toll highway quarterly process reports, no.21, March 
31, 1961 


Illinois. Treasurer 
Treasurer’s report, March - June 1961. 1961 


Illinois. University. Bureau of community planning 
Proceedings Illinois statewide planning conference, 1960. 1961 


Illinois. University. Bureau of economic and business research 
The quarterly review of economics and business: v.1,nos.1-2, February 
& May, 1961 


Illinois. University. Bureau of educational research 
Vocational and technical education in Illinois: tomorrow’s challenge, 
by William P. McClure and others. 1960 


Illinois. University. Engineering experiment station 
Bulletin no.457, The functions and design of motor vehicle license 
plates, by John E. Baerwald and others. 1960 


Illinois. University. Extension service in agriculture and home economics 
Circular 825, Let’s know our trees and woods, by W.F. Bulkley. 1960 


Illinois. University. Extension service in agriculture and home economics 
Circular 827, Controlling Johnsongrass in Illinois, by Fred Slife and 
Ellery Knake. 1961 


Illinois. University. College of fine and applied arts 
Contemporary American painting and sculpture, 1961 
Illinois. University. Institute of government and public affairs 


Illinois local government: final report and background papers assembly 
on Illinois local government. 1961 
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Illinois. University. Institute of government and public affairs 
Illinois property tax procedures manual, by Thomas Page and others. 
Rev. March 1960 


Illinois. Youth commission 
Handbook delinquency prevention through community organization. 
Reprinted 1961. 1961 


Illinois state academy of science 
Transactions: v.53,nos.3-4, 1960. 1961 


Illinois state historical society 
Illinois history: v.14,nos.7-8, April - May 1961 


Illinois state historical society 
Journal: v.54,no.1, Spring 1961 


Illinois state horticultural society 
Transactions: v.94, 105th annual convention, November 21-22, 1960 

















New Recordings 


MRS. MARJORIE T. McCONNELL 
Head, Recordings Unit 


The Recordings Unit has for circulation over twenty-five thousand items, 
including libretti, scores, and music, language, literary and documentary 
records. When borrowing records by mail, please indicate in each request 
the speed for which your player is equipped. Classification numbers give in- 
dications as to the nature of each item (see below): J means Juvenile; LP 
stands for 33 1/3rpm. long playing record; call numbers not preceded by LP 
are standard 78rpm. Capital letters indicate major keys; small letters indi- 
cate minor keys. 

New additions to the collection are: 


LP African folk music. Traditional songs from 

780.960 Nigeria, with chorus and instrumental accom- 

A258 paniments. Stinson 
LP All time great polkas. 

781.55 Frankie Yankovic and his orchestra. Columbia 
A4165 

LP Bach, J. S. 

786.8 Toccata and fugue in d minor; Trio sonata no. 6 

B118t in G major. 


Helmut Walcha, organ. 
Reverse: Prelude and fugue in C major; Trio 


sonata no. 1 in E flat major. Archive 
LP Beethoven, L. 
785.11 Symphony no. 5 in c minor, op. 67. Deutsche 
B415s5j Jochum, Bavarian Radio Symphony Orchestra. Grammophon 
LP Best loved hymns. 
783.9 Paul Mickelson, organ. Victor 
B561b2 
LP Brahms, J. 
785.6 Concerto in D major for violin and orchestra, 
B813cd2 op. 77. 
Kreisler, Barbirolli, London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Angel 
LP Brahms, J. 
785.6 Concerto in D major for violin and orchestra, 
B813cd3 op. 77. 
Stern, Ormandy, Philadelphia Orchestra. Columbia 
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LP 
785.7 
B813qla 


LP 
785.1 
B813sls 


LP 
785.11 
B813s3KL 


LP 
785.11 
B813s4K 


LP 
785.7 
B813t2 


LP 
784.3 
B967 


LP 
784.3 
B967s 


LP 
786.4 
C549sc 


LP 
784.3 
C666 


LP 
784.4 
C874 


LP 
784.1 
E43 


LP 
780.960 
F138 


Brahms, J. 
Quartet no. 1 in c minor for strings, op. 51, 
no. 1 
Amadeus Quartett. 
Reverse: Quartet no. 2 in a minor for strings, 
op. 51, no. 2. 


Brahms, J. 
Serenade no. 1 in D major, op. 11. 
Scherman, Little Orchestra Society. 


Brahms, J. 
Symphony no. 3 in F major, op. 90. 
Klemperer, Philharmonia Orchestra. 
Reverse: Academic festival overture, op. 80. 


Brahms, J. 
Symphony no. 4 in e minor, op. 98. 
Klemperer, Philharmonia Orchestra. 


Brahms, J. 
Trio in E flat major for piano, violin, and horn, 
op. 40. 
Babin, piano, Szeryng, violin, Eger, horn. 
Reverse: Beethoven, Sonata in F major for 
French horn and piano, op. 17. 


Burns, R. 
The love songs of Robert Burns. 
Sung by Ann Moray. 


Burns, R. 
The songs of Robert Burns. 
Kenneth McKellar, with Robert Sharples and 
his musicians. 


Chopin, F. 
Scherzos (nos. 1-4). 
Rubinstein, piane. 


Cockney London. 
Songs by Elsa Lanchester, accompanied by Ray 
Henderson. 


The cowboy, his songs, ballads, and brag talk. 
Sung by Harry Jackson. 


Elizabethan and Jacobean ayres, madrigals, and 
dances. 

Noah Greenburg, musical director, New York 
Pro Musica. 


The face of Africa. 
Tribal music of the Belgian Congo; drum 
rhythms and songs. 
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Grammophon 


Decca 


Angel 


Angel 


Victor 


Spoken Arts 


London 


Victor 


Verve 


Folkways 


Decca 


London 
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LP 
784.4 
F222 


LP 
785.7 
F822 


LP 
780.945 
F981 


LP 
785.8 
G848plo3 


LP 
783.4 
H124 


LP 
785.6 
H2360 


LP 
785.8 
H236w5 


LP 
781.55 
H252 


LP 
785.6 
H415cc 


LP 
785.11 
H415ss 
oe 

LP 
787.1 
H465h2 
LP 

782 
H537mu5 
LP 
782.1 
M395c5 


Farewell concert. 
Trapp family singers. 


Franck, C. 
Quintet in f minor for piano and strings. 
Sokoloff, piano, Curtis String Quartet. 


Funiculi-funicula: beloved Italian melodies. 
Foresio, L’orchestra di Napoli. 


Grieg, E. 
Peer Gynt suite no. 1; Sibelius, Valse triste. * 
Ormandy, Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Reverse: Alfven, Swedish rhapsody; Sibelius, 
Finlandia. 
Hacquart, C. 
O Jesu, splendor aeternae gloriae. 
Dirken, Halewyn-Koor and Collegium Musicum, 
Antwerp. 
Reverse: Clemens, Souterliedekens. 
Handel, G. 
The organ concertos of Handel. 3 vols. 
E. Power Biggs, organist, Boult, London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 
Handel, G. 
Water music suite. 
Thurston Dart, Philomusica of London. 


Happy polkas and waltzes. 
The Oberkrainers. 


Haydn, F. 
Concerto in C major for oboe. 
Rothwell, Barbirolli, Halle Orchestra. 
Reverse: Dvorak, Serenade in d minor, op, 44. 


Haydn, F. 
The Salomon symphonies (99-104). 
Beecham, Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 


[Heifetz plays.] 
Heifetz, violin, Brooks Smith, piano. 


Herbert, V. 

The music of Victor Herbert. 

George Melachrino and his orchestra. 
Mascagni, P. 

Cavalleria rusticana (complete). 

Simionato, del Monaco, MacNeil, Serafin, 
Chorus and Orchestra of Academy of St. 
Cecilia. 

Reverse: Neapolitan songs sung by del Monaco. 


Decca 


Westminster 


Kapp 


Columbia 


Cantate 


Columbia 


L’Oiseau-Lyre 


London 


Mercury 


Capitol 


Victor 


Victor 


London 
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LP 
785.12 
M534 


LP 
782 
M748 


LP 
785.6 
M939c2p 


LP 
785.6 
M939c24 


LP 
785.6 
M939c26c 


LP 
786.4 
M987 


LP 
786.49 
N687 


LP 
782 
061 


LP 
780.941 
P665 


LP 
781.55 
P768 


LP 
782.1 
P795g3 


LP 
783.26 
P874 


Men of brass. 
Massed brass bands of Fodens, Fairey Aviation 
and Morris Moters. 


Monnot, M. 
Irma la douce. 
Original Broadway cast. 


Mozart, W. 
Concerto no. 2 in D for flute and orchestra 
(K314). 
Pepin, Ansermet, L’orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 
mande. : 


Reverse: Schumann, Adagio and allegro for 
horn, op. 70; Haydn, Concerto in E flat for 
trumpet. 


Mozart, W. 
Concerto no. 24 in c minor for piano and or- 
chestra (K491). 
Gieseking, Karajan, Philharmonia Orchestra. 
Reverse: Chopin, Barcarolle, op. 60. 


Mozart, W. 
Concerto no. 26 in D major for piano and or- 
chestra (K537). 
Casadesus, Szell, 
chestra. 
Reverse: Concerto no. 24 in c minor (K491). 


Columbia Symphony Or- 


Musical moods from the silent films. 
Arthur Kleiner, piano. 


A night in Spain. 
Whittemore and Lowe, duo-pianists. 


Operetta memories. 
Mantovani and his orchestra. 


The pipes and drums of Scotland. 
The Queen’s own Cameron Highlanders. 


Polka and waltz time in Bohemia. 
Mosch and his Bohemian Band. 


Ponchielli, A. 
La Gioconda (complete). 
Callas, Cossotto, Ferraro, Votto, LaScala Opera 
House Orchestra and Chorus. 


Poulenc, F. 
Litanies a la Vierge Noire; Faure, Messe Basse; 
Tantum Ergo, op. 65, no. 2. 
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London 
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London 


Angel 


Columbia 


Golden Crest 


Capitol 


London 


London 


Telefunken 


Angel 
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LP 
784.3 
P964ps 


LP 
785.6 
P964c20 


LP 
785.11 
R434r 


LP 
785.1 
R468 


LP 
781.55 
$254 


LP 
784.4 
$283 


LP 
785.2 
S371p 


LP 
782.1 
$384 


LP 
780.973 
$528 


LP 
780.98 
$727 


LP 
784.756 
N393n20 


LP 
784.756 
N393n21 


Jouineau, French National Radio Orchestra. 
Reverse: Bartok, Six chants populaires Hongrois; 
Honegger, Cantique de Paques. 


A program of song. 
Leontyne Price, soprano. 


Prokofieff, S. 


Concerto no. 2 in g minor for violin and or- 
chestra. 

Oistrakh, Galliera, Philharmonia Orchestra. 

Reverse: Mozart, Concerto no. 3 in G major 
for violin and orchestra (K216). 


Respighi, O. 


Feste Romane (Roman festivals). 

Goossens, London Symphony Orchestra. 

Sides 3 and 4: Rachmaninoff, Symphonic 
dances. 


Rhapsodies for orchestra. 
Silvestri, Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Saturday night polka. 
Ray Budzilek and his band. 


Scandinavia. Folk songs of Sweden, Denmark 
and Norway sung in three tongues. 
Sung by William Clauson. 


Schonberg, A. 


Pierrot Lunaire, op. 21. 
Schonberg, conductor, Stiedry-Wagner, narrator. 
“Meet the composer” series. 


Schubert, F. 


Rosamunde (incidental music, op. 26). 

Van Beinum, Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam. 

Reverse: Mendelssohn, A midsummer night’s 
dream (incidental music). 


[Shall we dance]. 
Bill Savill and his orchestra. 


South of the border. 
Stanley Black and his orchestra. 


[Spirituals]. 
John W. Work, Fisk Jubilee Singers. 


[Spirituals]. Deep river and other classic Negro 
spirituals. 
Robert McFerrin. 
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Pathe 


Victor 


Angel 


Everest 


Angel 


Capitol 


Capitol 


Columbia 


Richmond 


London 


Richmond 


Folkways 


Riverside 
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LP [Spirituals]. I believe. 
784.756 Mahalia Jackson with choir and orchestra. Columbia 
N393n22 
LP Strauss, R. 
782.1 Ariadne auf Naxos (complete). 
$912ari Schwarzkopf, Schock, Karajan, Philharmonia 
Orchestra. Angel 
LP Tchaikovski, P. 
785.6 Concerto no. 1 in b flat minor for piano and 
T249cls orchestra, op. 23. 
Serebriakov, Mravinsky, Leningrad Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 
Reverse: Rubinstein, Concerto no. 4 in d minor 
for piano and orchestra. Westminster 
LP Tchaikovski, P. 
785.6 Concerto in D major for violin and orchestra, 
T249cdh op. 35. 
Heifetz, Reiner, Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Victor 
LP Tchaikovski, P. 
782.95 Swan Lake ballet (complete). 
T249sw2 Ansermet, L’orchestre de la Suisse Romande. London 
LP Tchaikovski, P. 
785.11 Symphony no. 3 in D major, op. 29 (Polish). 
T249s3 Boult, London Philharmonic Orchestra. London 
LP The two pianos of Leonard Pennario. 
786.49 Pennario, piano. Capitol 
T974tp 
LP [Vienna Philharmonic festival]. 
785.11 Karajan, Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Victor 
V662 
LP Wagner, R. 
782.2 The flying Dutchman (complete). 
W134f3 Varnay, Uhde, Lustig, Weber, Keilberth, Bay- 
reuth Festival Chorus and Orchestra. London 
LP Wagner, R. 
782.2 Klemperer conducts Wagner (overtures and 
W134k preludes). 
Klemperer, Philharmonia Orchestra. Angel 
LP Waldteufel, E. 
781.5521 Waltzes. 
W168 Krips, Philharmonia Promenade Orchestra. Angel 
LP Willson, M. 
782 The unsinkable Molly Brown (original cast). Capitol 


W742u 
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Presenting Science Books to Children 


MRS. DOROTHY S. LATIAK 


Children’s Librarian, Pullman Branch 
Chicago Public Library 


ON= I walked into a classroom 
while making a routine school 
visit and asked, “How many are in- 
terested in science?” Not a single 
hand was raised. Puzzled, I asked, 
“No one interested in snakes, ani- 
mals, jets?” Every hand went up. 
Experimenting while on other school 
visits, I found the same reaction in 
varying degrees. With his usual 
literal approach to a subject, the 
average child does not relate his 
specific interest, or even his hobby, 
to the formidable study of science. 
To take an eight-year-old’s fancy 
for snakes or airplanes and help 
evolve it into a scientist’s concern for 
the world about him twenty years 
later is a role which all the adults in 
a child’s life can play with rewarding 
results. A children’s librarian with 
even a limited scientific knowledge 
can stimulate a child’s interest in 
science if the librarian shows ad- 
miration and respect for the broad 
field of science. The Wonder of Light 
by Hyman Ruchlis can be enthusi- 
astically presented to a fifth grade 


child by singling out the interesting 
illustrations, many of which raise 
questions that can be answered only 
by reading the text. His curiosity 
aroused, he will take the book and 
find enjoyment in addition to being 
encouraged to absorb scientific 
knowledge. 

Much of the educational process is 
concerned with the assimilation of 
facts. Children, however, forget facts 
unless they are constantly repeated. 
Attitudes toward presumably indis- 
putable facts are changing at an 
alarming rate because of present-day 
technological discoveries. How do we 
know which facts will remain valid 
by the time today’s children are col- 
lege graduates? The most valuable 
books which a child can read today 
are those which present scientific 
knowledge and at the same time en- 
courage experimentation that will 
train students in critical thinking. 

The adult today has a difficult time 
keeping up with science. Too many 
things are happening too fast. Teach- 
ing methods are changing. A parent 








Contributed by MRS. YOLANDA FEDERICI, Section Editor, 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 
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cannot help his child with an arith- 
metic lesson, for example, because 
mathematical concepts are taught 
differently today. History and geog- 
raphy, once neatly classified by 
grades, are now scrambled and re- 
assembled to fit the more vigorous 
curriculums. Today’s challenge to 
the children’s librarian is to remain 
aware of changes so that her reading 
guidance technique will meet the de- 
mands of the times. 

Children’s science books for public 
library collections should have these 
features: (1) the material must be 
well organized and presented in a 
readable style; (2) the text must be 
suited to the age group for which 
it was written, without oversimplifi- 
cation and with technical terms 
clearly explained; (3) the illustrations 
should extend the text and clarify 
details; (4) the books should be 
written by a specialist whose scien- 
tific knowledge is recognized; and 
(5) the approach should be fresh and 
stimulating, perhaps discussing some 
new aspect of the subject. 

Treating a scientific subject in de- 
tail is often as appealing to children 
as the presentation of a new dis- 
covery. The Milky Way Galaxy, 
by Ben Bova, is difficult. For most 
readers, the mathematics given in 
this book will not be simple, but the 
reader will be introduced to an area 
of knowledge hardly imaginable to 
students one or two generations back. 
Because the author guides his reader 
so well, it is possible for an eighth 
grade boy or girl to delve deeply into 
the realm of astronomy and to be 
touched by a fascination which may 
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well remain with him throughout his 


life. Moreover, this author clearly 
warns his readers that our knowledge 
of astronomy is constantly changing 
and that new facts are being learned 
even as his book is being read. This 
is an example of the open-minded ap- 
proach we need in science books for 
children. 

Developing the ability to learn, un- 
learn, relearn, while not a simple 
skill, will determine an individual’s 
adjustment to tomorrow’s world. The 
author of a science book for children 
who is willing to admit the limita- 
tions of today’s accepted knowledge 
is preparing the reader for this diffi- 
cult skill and giving him the flexi- 
bility which is essential in the de- 
velopment of critical thinking. 

Although not all children will fol- 
low a career in science, most children 
need to be familiar with some aspect 
of it. For the more casual readers, 
fictionalization of factual material 
does not help; it creates an unnec- 
essary reading difficulty. Science fic- 
tion, with characterization, action, 
dialog, and plot, is a completely dif- 
ferent category of scientific writing. 
Its primary purpose is to entertain 
not to teach. 

Just as children’s librarians have 
learned to measure contemporary 
family stories by comparing them 
with Little Women or with books by 
Elizabeth Enright and Eleanor Estes, 
the children’s librarian, in order to 
evaluate current science books prop- 
erly, must develop a scientific reading 
background of outstanding science 
literature for children. Books written 
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by Asimov, Bova, Gallant, Ruchlis, The librarian’s efforts to provide 
for example, will provide a children’s exciting science books for children 
librarian with a comparative back- can have an important impact on the 
ground. world of the future. 


SCIENCE BooKs FOR CHILDREN 


Asimov, Isaac. Realm of Measure. Houghton, 1960. 

Asimov, Isaac. The World of Carbon. Abelard-Schuman, 1958. 
Asimov, Isaac. The World of Nitrogen. Abelard-Schuman, 1958. 

Bova, Ben. Milky Way Galaxy. Holt, 1961. 

Elwell, Felicia. Atoms and Energy. Criterion, 1961. 

Frisch, Otto. Atomic Physics Today. Basic Books, 1961. 

Gallant, Roy. Exploring Chemistry. Doubleday, 1958. 

Gallant, Roy. Man’s Reach into Space. Doubleday, 1959. 

Gottlieb, William. Jets and Rockets and How They Work. Doubleday, 1959. 
Knowlton, William. Sea Monsters. Knopf, 1959. 

Orr, Clyde. Between Earth and Space. Macmillan, 1959. 

Ruchlis, Hyman. Orbit. Harper, 1958. 

Ruchlis, Hyman. Wonder of Light. Harper, 1959. 

Smith, George. Mathematics: The Language of Science. Putnam, 1961. 
Watson, Jane. The Sciences of Mankind. Golden Press, 1960. 


SCIENCE LITERATURE FOR GENERAL READING 


Collecting Science Literature for General Reading has recently been published by the 
University of Illinois Graduate School of Library Science. The pamphlet is number seven 
of the Allerton Park Institute series. 


Collecting Science Literature, which includes thirteen papers originally presented at 
the Allerton Park Institute in November, 1960, deals with such areas of the topic as 
classics in science, progress in science, dissemination of scientific information, reader 
interest in science at various age levels, publishing science literature, aids and problems 
in selection for libraries, components of a science collection, audio-visual materials, and 
science fiction as literature. 


The paper bound book may be purchased from the Illini Union Book Store, Cham- 
paign, Illinois, for $2.00 a copy. 











What’s News In Library Service 


Positions... 


CHRISMAN. The new librarian of 
the Chrisman Public Library is Ivy 
Compton. 


FRANKLIN ParK. Mrs. Gladyce 
Loebig, librarian of the Franklin Park 
Public Library since 1941, retired on 
July 31, 1961. 


MARQUETTE HEIGHTS. Mrs. Robert 
Kroepel became librarian of the Mar- 
quette Heights Public Library on 
August 1. 


Rock Fa.is. Geneva Hirth, librar- 
ian of Coloma Township Public Li- 
brary, Rock Falls, retired in April. 
Miss Hirth became librarian in Rock 
Falls in 1938. 


WaLNuT. Mrs. Harold J. Wallis 
resigned from the Walnut Township 
Library after seventeen years of serv- 
ice. Mrs. Pearl McCarthy is the new 
librarian. 


People... 


BEARDSTOWN. Hallie Seeger, librar- 
ian of the Beardstown Public Library 
since 1914, died July 29. Miss Seeger 
had been ill since March 16. 


LAGRANGE. Rebecca Ditto, former 
head of the LaGrange Public Library, 
has joined the staff of the Arizona 
State University Library at Tempe. 
Miss Ditto is current periodicals li- 
brar‘an at the university library with 
faculty status. 


Places... 


CASEYVILLE. On October 7, the 
voters approved a tax-supported li- 
brary; 134 yes votes, 74 no. 


Dakota. A _ nontax-supported li- 
brary was opened in Dakota, Illinois, 
in June. The new library will serve 
the people of the Dakota Community 
School District and will be open 
eight hours a week. 


HAZEL Crest. A library, managed 
by the local woman’s club, was 
opened in Hazel Crest in October. 
The library will be housed in the 
town hall. 


MANTENO. A community library 
has been established in Manteno. The 
library, to be housed on the upper 
floor of the Legion Hall, will be open 
two evenings a week and all day 
Saturday. 


MATTESON. An association library 
was opened in Matteson, July 31, 
1961. Mrs. Gilbert Davis, of Park 
Forest, has been hired as librarian. 
The library will charge two dollars 
a year for a family card to residents 
of Matteson, Olympia Fields, and 
Pichton Park. Library users from 
other communities will be charged 
four dollars for a yearly family card. 


WortH. A _ nontax-supported li- 
brary has been established in Worth, 
Illinois. The new library will be lo- 
cated in the basement of the village 
hall. The library commission is 
headed by Mrs. Jerome Gilbert. 
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Professional and 
Public Affairs... 


Decatur. The Decatur Public Li- 
brary has installed an automatic tele- 
phone answering device that records 
questions at any hour. When the 
library staff reports in the morning, 
they find that about a dozen mes- 
sages have been recorded. Mrs. Mary 
Howe, librarian of the Decatur Public 
Library, reported that, while some of 
the calls are regular reference ques- 
tions, most of the questions are about 
the bookmobile schedule and library 
hours. 


Ittinois STATE LIBRARY, SPRING- 
FIELD. The Illinois State Library has 
established, as part of its Library 
Services Act program, a library edu- 
cational project. A large vehicle, 
similar to a bookmobile and called 
a “Library Laboratory,” will tour the 
state to provide instruction in various 
phases of library service for librar- 
ians, staff members, library trustees, 
and interested civic groups. 

Harold Rath, former director of the 
Southern Illinois Regional Library, 
will be in charge. 

The Library Laboratory will be a 
classroom on wheels, carrying books, 
periodicals, book selection tools, 
audio-visual aids, and other types of 
library materials to interested library 
groups throughout the state. In ad- 
dition to giving in-service training, 
methods in cooperative practices will 
be stressed. 

The forty-foot Library Laboratory 
is one of the longest single-unit ve- 
hicles ever built by the Gerstenslager 
Company and is designed to seat fif- 
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teen to eighteen persons. It will be 
equipped with the latest audio-visual 
aids for classroom teaching. The 
mobile unit may be used as an exhibit 
vehicle for library promotional work, 
for state or county fairs, and for re- 
cruitment of young people interested 
in library work. 

Further information about the 
project will appear in I/linois Librar- 
ies and will also be mailed to indi- 
vidual libraries and interested groups. 
Any inquiries or suggestions for its 
educational use should be mailed to: 
Harold Rath, Illinois State Library, 


_ Springfield, Illinois. 


SULLIVAN. The Sullivan Public Li- 
brary now offers service to shut-ins 
as part of its plan to serve all age 
groups in the community. Persons 
who are confined at home for reasons 
of health or age may call the library 
and have books delivered to their 
homes. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA. 
State agency librarians attended a 
three-day institute on “The Impact 
of the Library Services Act—Progress 
and Potential,” held at Allerton Park, 
Monticello, November 5-8. The con- 
ference was held under the auspices 
of the University of Illinois Graduate 
School of Library Science and the 
Library Services Branch of the United 
States Office of Education, with the 
co-operation of the University of 
Illinois Extension Division. 

Discussion at the institute centered 
on a series of papers presented by a 
distinguished group of speakers. 
Papers read at the institute will be 
published by the School of Library 
Science, University of Illinois. 
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Trustees... 


Batavia. Franklin G. Elwood, 
president of the Batavia Township 
Public Library Board for twenty 
years, retired in May, 1961. Mr. 
Elwood has been a member of the 
Batavia Library Boards since April, 
1939, when he was elected to the 
board by the Batavia Township vot- 
ers. He became president in 1941. 

Under Mr. Elwood’s leadership, the 
library building was remodeled and 
enlarged by a Children’s Room addi- 
tion, this work being completed in 
1960. Mr. Elwood has been a mem- 
ber of the Board of the Trustees’ 
Section of the Illinois Library As- 
sociation and has spoken before meet- 
ings of librarians and library trustees. 


Special Libraries ... 


TAPE-RECORDED BOOKS FOR THE 
BLIND. Two grants, totaling $62,000 
for the experimental development of 
a system to produce tape-recorded 
books for the blind, have been an- 
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nounced by the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. 

The investigation will be carried on 
jointly by the Library of Congress’ 
Service for the Blind and by Record- 
ing For the Blind, Inc., New York 
City. The project is expected to be 
completed on or before December 31, 
1961. 

Should the proposed system prove 
feasible the original cost of providing 
sound recordings for the blind will be 
reduced, as well as the cost of storing 
and handling the recordings; “read- 
ing” will be easier; and the recordings 
will have superior quality and be 
more durable. 

The long-playing disc recording 
was developed more than a quarter 
century ago. The Library of Congress 
currently spends more than $1,200,000 
annually on such recordings, produc- 
ing about 390 titles each year in 
editions of 190 copies. The records 
are made available through regional 


_ libraries and state commissions for 


the blind throughout the country. 


Materials Offered 


The Illinois State Library has recently published the following pamphlets, which are 


available upon request. 


Seattle Voters and Their Public Library, by Guy G. Garrison. This booklet is the 


second number of the State Library’s Research Series. 


The purpose of this paper, as 


stated by Dr. Garrison in his introduction, was “to discover the relationships that existed 
between the responses of voters to three Seattle Public Library bond issue referendum 
proposals in 1950, 1952, and 1956, and such socio-economic characteristics of the popu- 
lation as social rank, economic status, age, occupation, education, racial and ethnic 
status.” 

Handbook for Illinois Library Boards of Directors, issued by the Trustees’ Section 
of the Illinois Library Association and published by the Illinois State Library. The 
Handbook, written for new trustees, gives general information about trustees’ duties and 
responsibilities. 

Copies of these pamphlets may be obtained (free) by writing to: JIlinois Libraries, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield, Illinois. 





